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CHAPTER I 
‘MAY AND DEATH” 


F there is a time when the place of a 
man’s abode seems to him cheerless 
and unattractive, it is when it is 
neither a new home nor an old one, 

when the charm of novelty has had time to 
wear off, and the charm of association has 
not had time to grow; when the possi- 
bilities that seem always to be latent in a 
strange place have been tested and found to 
be but limited after all, and no soothing 
influence of habit and custom has yet 
asserted itself. 
XXVIII—26 


It. was at such a stage in his affairs that 
Douglas Lingard had arrived, and conse 
quently it was with a somewhat depressed 
and jaundiced eye that he surveyed the 
picturesque farmstead of Highashes, in 
which he had taken up his quarters with 
some satisfaction rather more than a month 
before. 

He was still aware that it was picturesque ; 
indeed, it was even more so than it had 
been, for April had just blossomed into May. 
But he knew now that it was lonely, or 
rather that he himself was so, and that he 
had possibly made a mistake in settling him- 
self so far from his comrades, although he 
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had told himself a month ago that he saw 
quite enough of them in working hours. 

Far below him in the valley he could see, 
like a little scar upon the face of the land- 
scape, the half-finished embankment which 
marked the progress of the railway line upon 
the construction of this portion of which he 
and four or five other young civil engineers 
were employed. A couple of miles farther 
away was the faint smoky blur which indi- 
cated the little country town where the 
others had elected to find lodgings. 

They were not bad fellows, all more or 
less gentlemanly ; one officially his superior, 
and the others ranking as equals or sub- 
ordinates ; but Douglas Lingard, though he 
got on fairly well with them all, had not felt 
much drawn to any of them, or to the dull 
little town whose mild attractions they had 
voted better fun than the country. 

A mile on this side of the uncompleted 
line, and looking almost at his feet, though 
in reality nearly a mile distant by the steep 
winding road, was the village of Sudbrook, 
where he had first looked for quarters, but 
had failed to find any one who could and 
would receive him. 

The young man leisurely surveyed the 
wide and, on the whole, fair and smiling 
prospect ; then turned and looked at the 
small farmhouse, a modest building of 
brown-grey stone, only distinguished from 
many others of the kind by a large bay- 
window projecting from the middle of the 
front and carried up to the second storey, 
and by the ivy that muffled it from the 
ground to the eaves. 

“It was that window that brought me 
here!” he thought, with a little twist of the 
lips, half rueful and half amused. “ Well! 
if it does not prove to be enough in itself to 
enliven existence, I can always change it for 
the wild excitements of Castleford.” 

And upon that, thrusting his hands into 
his pockets to make sure that he was 
provided with a book in each of them, 
Douglas Lingard set out to employ the 
leisure of his Saturday afternoon in a long 
walk of exploration. 

In one sense he had little reason to care 
very much in what kind of place he found 
himself, for it could only be for him a tem- 
porary abode. In two years at most that 
part of the G. W. X. line upon which he was 
employed would be finished, and he would 
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have to seek work elsewhere. But even a 
home for two years may be something to one 
who has no other; and Douglas Lingard 
had the “ domestic instincts ” rather strongly 
developed: he would have liked to feel 
himself growing fond of Sudbrook village 
and Highashes Farm, even though he had 
no permanent ties to link his lot with them. 

The peaceful English landscape was very 
beautiful in his eyes; if he was dull it was 
not because he desired change of scene, but 
because he had had too much of it—because 
during the latter half of his six-and-twenty 
years he had been flung from pillar to post 
until he had had no time to take root any- 
where. 

It seemed a sort of irony of Fate that 
such a man should have at that moment a 
grammar and phrase-book in his pocket, and 
be doggedly striving in his leisure hours to 
give himself a working knowledge of more 
than one foreign language, with a view, when 
his present work should be over, to laying 
railroads in wild lands beyond the sea. 

But that was really an outcome of the 
same longings, a step towards the realisation 
of his favourite dream, according to which 
he was to make money enough to come back 
to England and buy a place of his own, 
however small, and have at last a settled 
home, and neighbours, and responsibilities, 
and all the little homely trivial blessed 
details that make up so many men’s lives. 

Some men carry a prophecy of failure 
written, as it were, upon their foreheads, but 
Douglas Lingard was not one of them. His 
“figure was strong and well knit, as could be 
seen even as he moved somewhat listlessly 
and slouchingly along the quiet lonely road, 
studying alternately his phrase-book and his 
Spanish grammar. And though close-cut 
dark hair, green-grey eyes, straight nose, and 
clean-shaven, firmly-closed lips, are not 
striking features by which to identify any 
one when enumerated in a passport, yet as 
this young man combined them they seemed 
to betoken that he was both a strong man as 
men go, and a gentleman as that word 
ought to be understood. 

But if he had not the look of a failure, 
neither had he quite the look of a successful 
man, or at least of a man who had been 
successful so far. He looked as though 
some trouble or disappointment might have 
partly quenched the animal spirits proper to 
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six-and-twenty, and have made hope less 
easy, though without weakening resolve. 
And, indeed, there had been a time when 
his modest ambition had seemed many years 
nearer being realised than it was at present ; 
and when a man’s chief object in life is 
linked with the memory of a disappointment 
and what he conceives to be a wrong, it is 
apt to impart a slight but permanent flavour 
of bitterness to his cup. 

Douglas Lingard was not so dull as to be 
giving all his attention to the construction 
of the Spanish language, with the beauty of 
the May afternoon wooing him on every side. 
The special charm of that hilly pastoral 
country through which he was passing is its 
infinite variety, and every time he raised his 
eyes to look round him they were greeted 
by some fresh combination of wooded hill 
and green valley—small quaintly-shaped 
fields where the young lambs were playing— 
winging sandy road alternately bordered by 
tall hedgerows and crumbling lichen-covered 
dry stone walls —and strips of plantation dark 
with sombre firs and white in patches with 
wild cherry blossom. 

Another such road struck presently into 
this that he was pursuing, and as he looked 
up to decide whether he should turn aside 
or keep straight on, he saw before him a 
little hamlet, about half the size of Sud- 
brook, which was itself one of the smallest 
of villages. 

This, he thought, would no doubt be 
Brentwood, the little place that he had seen 
indicated on the Ordnance map to the west 
of Sudbrook; and through its narrow 
street he allowed his aimless feet to take 
him, walking blindly—as we all do—towards 
his fate. 

Standing before one of the humblest of 
the humble little dwellings of brownish-grey 
stone was an object which is always ugly and 
repulsive-looking, but there was doubly so in 
contrast with the fresh young life of Nature 
opening all around. It was a hearse, of 
that particularly objectionable variety which 
looks like some huge blackbeetle, by reason 
of its having a receptacle for the coffin in 
front, to represent the thorax, and behind, 
as an enormous abdomen, the mourning- 
coach which economically conveys four 
relatives of the deceased. 

One glance told Douglas Lingard that this 
monument of bad taste and Pagan senti- 
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ment was at present empty, and at the same 
time he perceived that this was not quite an 
ordinary village funeral. 

There was not the usual crowd of curious 
Or sympathetic spectators gathered round 
the hearse and by the door, which opened 
directly on to the road—not even the small 
gathering which that tiny hamlet would 
naturally have furnished. 

Two or three women stood at their doors, 
looking out, their children thrust behind 
them, and apparently by force prevented 
from running out into the road. The other 
houses were closed, as far as could be seen, 
door and window, and not a soul was moving 
in the road. 

The two men who were in charge of the 
hearse stood, one on either side of the 
horses, staring straight before them with an 
aggressively wooden expression, or rather lack 
of expression. One was short and red- 
faced, one tall and cadaverous-looking, but 
they were for the moment wonderfully alike 
in their evident determination to hear 
nothing, see nothing, and do nothing, until 
further orders. 

Curiosity made the new-comer linger for a 
moment,and in that moment the cottage door 
opened, and there came out—a young lady. 

She was not in mourning; indeed, to 
Douglas Lingard’s ignorant masculine percep- 
tion she seemed to be wearing very much 
the reverse of mourning, as she stood by the 
grim black side of the hearse, though in fact 
her garb was only that natural to a well- 
dressed young woman on a bright spring 
afternoon. 

Her eyes were full of tears, with indignant 


~ flashes lightning through them, and, her lips 


apart, she seemed ready to appeal to any- 
body .and everybody, and the larger the 
audience the better. Finding no audience 
but the undertaker’s assistants, who looked 
far less responsive than their horses, and a 
strange young man, she naturally and breath- 
lessly addressed the latter. 

“Is it not dreadful—disgraceful ?” she 
said, and even in her eagerness her voice 
was hushed and low. “ ‘There is a poor 
man lying dead in there, and these men 
will not help to put him into his coffin— 
they are afraid! The funeral was to be at 
three, and it is nearly four now; they were 
more than an hour late in coming, and now 
they will do nothing.” 
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Douglas Lingard glanced from the stolid 
countenances of the men—which somehow 
suggested that they might have been seeking 
for Dutch courage on the way—to the 
quivering features of the lady, and then 
through the open door into the cottage 
room, where three women in black were 
standing. 

“‘ Why are they afraid?” he asked. 

“It was small-pox!” she answered, drop- 
ping her voice still lower. “The poor wife 
has been ill too, or she and I would have 
done it. I have told those women that I 
would help any of them, but they say we 
cannot do it without a man. I suppose they 
are afraid too.” 

“] will help you,” said the young man 
quietly. 

The lady—she was only a girl as girls are 
reckoned nowadays, being, perhaps, a year or 
two younger than Lingard himself—started 
and looked at him, as if for the first time 
recognising his existence as a stranger, and 
flushed and grew pale. 

“Qh!” she said. “Are you sure? 
you think that you ought ? ” 

“Some one must do it, and I give you 
my word that there is no reason why I 
should not. It is no use talking to 
these —_-” 

He did not finish the sentence, but it 
sounded as though he had said “these 
things.” 

The young lady still stood as if irresolute, 
with wide questioning eyes, not making way 
for him to enter; but as he added, “ Don’t 
you think we had better lose no more time ?” 
she started and moved back into the little 
kitchen, into which he followed her. 

A sickly-looking woman sat by the fire, 
holding on her knee a baby which was 
evidently not many days old. Her tears 
flowed freely as she bent over its little 
pinched face, and the three black-clothed 
women looked at each other or at the floor 
rather than at her, and had nothing to say 
to her. 

Douglas Lingard laid his hat upon the 
table and turned to the lady. 

“Surely you might be spared,” he said. 
‘One of these good women will show me 
what to do, and help me if necessary. It is 
not fit for you——” 

The good women looked ashamed of 
themselves, but not particularly ready to 


Do 
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respond, and the girl broke in, still with that 
same hushed eagerness : 

“No! I could not bear to think that I 
had brought you into it unless I took my 
share of the risk. And they have their 
children to think of. Will you come this 
way?” 

She opened a door that led into a larger 
room behind the kitchen—the only other 
room that the cottage could boast. The 
women had dragged in the light roughly- 
finished coffin, and had left it on the floor ; 
and on the bed lay the poor relics of mor- 
tality that now were a terror and a difficulty 
to the living. 

They had been decently straightened and 
clothed for burial, as the young man saw 
with relief and some surprise. 

His companion answered his look : 

“The woman who—does these things— 
was here the day he died. But she was 
taken ill yesterday, and that has helped to 
frighten people, though of course it cannot 
be caused by ¢his. And these poor things 
are almost strangers here.” 

This was only the second time that 
Douglas Lingard had ever looked upon 
death. He remembered that first time, as 
he steeled himself to go quietly and quickly 
through what had to be done. His impulse 
was to thrust the girl aside and do it all 
himself, but she would not have it so; and, 
indeed, her strength was needed once or 
twice to supplement his, for the dead man 
had been tall and largely made. Now and 
then he took a covert glance at her, but 
though the colour had faded from her cheek 
she looked calm and steady, and more awed 
than nervous or afraid. 

As for himself, he had that dreamlike 
unreal feeling that comes to us sometimes in 
totally unlooked-for circumstances—the feel- 
ing that he had been through it all before, 
and that it was not possible that it should 
really be taking place now. 

It was all so frightfully incongruous: the 
poor homely room, and the shining coffin 
resting, where he had lifted it, on two broken- 
backed chairs; and the girl in her bright 
delicate dress, bending over the poor dis- 
figured corpse and reverently adjusting the 
covering over the cold pulseless breast. 

The pity and the awe in her face seemed 
to the young man who was watching to lift 
the whole pitiful scene out of squalor and 
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the shadow of death into a far different 
region ; but none the less he instantly inter- 
posed, and half entreated half commanded 
her to stand back. The coffin-lid was soon 
laid in its place, and the screws put in, 
firmly if somewhat clumsily; and then he 
threw open the door and strode into the 
kitchen. 

“Those men are going to help to carry it 
out, or I will know the reason why!” he 
said, and the women stood aside to make 
way for him. 

Apparently the undertaker’s men were not 
afraid of infection being conveyed through 
pinewood planks, for they sulkily lent them- 
selves to carry out the coffin and place it in 
the hearse, Douglas Lingard helping them. 
As he turned from the final effort that 
placed it safely inside, he found the young 
lady at his elbow. 

“ T cannot thank you properly,” she said. 
“ T can’t think what we should have done if 
it had not been for you. I do hope no 
harm will come of it to you! What are you 
going to do now?” 

“TI may as well walk after that thing,” 
said the young man, with a gesture towards 
the hearse, and flushing a little before the 
frank eager gratitude of her look. “ The 
burial is down at Sudbrook, is it not? I 
should just like to see that those fellows 
deliver their charge there decently and 
respectfully, for they don’t seem to me to be 
quite to be trusted.” 

“That will indeed be very good, it will 
complete your kindness. But what then ? 
—What about the risk of infection, I 
mean ?” 

“Qh! I shall bathe in the mill-pool, very 
likely, and take the breeziest walk I can 
find before going home. And my landlady 
at Highashes has no family, and, to judge by 
appearance, is safe from small-pox in her 
own person. And what about you?” 

“T] must go back to the poor wife. She 
is not fit to be left alone, and I must see 
what can be done for her.” 

* But surely you ought not to stay in that 
infected atmosphere ? What will your friends 
say?” 

He eyed her rather wistfully, as though 
he would have been glad to be one of the 
friends who had a right to remonstrate and 
interfere. 


“T shall take every precaution. [| am not 
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one of the people who catch things,” she 
answered hurriedly ; and at that moment the 
hearse began slowly to move on, the black- 
clad women having bestowed themselves in 
the hinder part of it, with handkerchiefs 
raised to their faces. 

Douglas Lingard lifted his hat, and turned 
to follow the clumsy vehicle, and the girl 
went back into the cottage, pausing an 
instant on the threshold to look after that 
moving blackness that seemed a blot upon 
the glory of the bright spring day. 


If there is a danger that brave men fear, 
and may be pardoned for fearing, it is infec- 
tion. 

As young Lingard went on his way he 
felt a little cold in spite of the May sun- 
shine. His real sober self was not afraid, 
but he knew there was a traitor in his heart 
that would be afraid at times, that would 
give him sudden groundless qualms, and 
creeping sensations that were more of disgust 
than of terror. He wished that he knew 
how long small-pox took to “incubate,” and 
that he could somehow sleep through that 
time, whatever it was, and only wake to 
know for certain whether anything was to 
come of this day’s work or not. 

And yet—and he was surprised at himself 
when he realised this—he was not sorry for 
what had happened. He did not wish that 
he had taken another road, and not stum- 
bled upon Brentwood hamlet and the little 
tragedy that was being enacted there. 

Life had suddenly become interesting, 
and anything is better than lack of interest. 
There was hardly any perilous service that 
could have been asked of him that he would 
not have more gladly rendered ; but when 
he remembered those tearful indignant eyes 
and the slender hands with their appealing 
gesture, he could not wish that they had 
found no one to respond to them. And 
then he bethought himself of his comrades, 
good honest fellows all, and owned that they 
were men, that none of them would have 
done less than he had done—and somehow 
was distinctly glad that he and not they had 
been on the spot to be asked. 

The young man did as he had promised, 
and after he had seen the white-robed clergy- 

man meet the sad little procession at the 
gate he turned off up the valley, and found 
the lonely pool where the brook had been 
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dammed for a mill that was now a ruin, 
and stripped, and took a plunge or two in 
the brown ice-cold water, which did not 
seem yet to have lost its winter chill. 

Then he warmed himself by a brisk climb 
to the top of the long hill on the side of 
which Highashes Farm nestled, and walked 
along its ridge from end to end, and looked 
down upon Brentwood in the hollow, and 
wondered whether she was there still, and 
where she lived. And then at last turned 
homewards, having little enough in the way 
of Spanish phrases to show for his afternoon’s 
work. 

As he walked down the bare stone-floored 
passage that led from the front door of the 
farmhouse to the bow-windowed “ parlour,” 
his landlady, a tall, gaunt, good-tempered 
woman, deeply marked by small-pox, called 
to him unceremoniously from her kitchen, 
where she was busy over the fire. 

“ There’s a note for you in yonder, Mr. 
Lingard,” she said, “from”—and then 
followed a name or names that her lodger 
could not catch ; and knowing by experience 
the difficulty of following Mrs. Tomlinson’s 
dialect when she became at all prolix, he 
judged it better to pass on, and let the note 
itself tell him by whom it was written. 

It told him nothing of the kind, except so 
far as he could guess, and his guess could 
supply neither habitation nor name. It was 
written on a rough piece of paper, folded 
without any envelope, and with no direction 
on the outside. Inside was written in pencil, 
in a remarkably clear and delicate hand : 


“ There is one thing I thought of directly 
you were gone. Have you been vaccinated 
lately? If not, I do hope you will see about 
it at once. I ought perhaps to apologise for 
writing this, but I cannot help feeling that it 
is as much my business as yours, and I know 
that men are apt to be neglectful of such 
things. Please attend to it at once, for my 
sake as well as your own, for I feel more and 
more that I incurred a great responsibility 
this afternoon, and perhaps I did wrong. 

“Cc. i” 


“« Who did you say left this note?” asked 
Mr. Lingard, when presently his landlady 
brought in his dinner. 

“ Miss Ceelie left it at the door herself. 
Well !—I should say Miss Celia Hamerton, 
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I suppose. I forgot you wouldn’t know all 
about her, being a stranger. She’s Miss 
Hamerton, right enough, and her father 
used to be the Squire there at Sudbrook, 
they lived at the Hall in his lifetime. But 
nobody about here ever thinks to call her 
anything but our Miss Ceelie.” 


CHAPTER II 


LINGARD MINOR 


* MaRTIN,” said Celia Hamerton, “ put by 
that book and listen to me fora minute. I 
want you to help me. I have been too busy, 
as usual, and I am afraid I may have done 
harm ! ” 

The man to whom she spoke lifted from 
his book a face sufficiently like her own to 
proclaim him as probably her brother. Both 
had brown hair, delicate complexions, and 
eyes of the colour of mid-Atlantic on a 
windy morning, and whether that is grey 
or blue let artists decide. ‘The man’s eyes 
were habitually dreamy, and occasionally 
vivacious, while for his sister the description 
would simply need to be reversed ; and the 
nameless something that in his face betokened 
mind in hers suggested spirit. 

It used to be the custom in describing 
a heroine to say, “She was not beautiful, 
but »’ and then followed a catalogue of 
charms, half of which would have made the 
fortune of a fashionable beauty. I might 
describe my heroine after that fashion, with 
a difference. She was not beautiful, but a 
great many people thought her so—children, 
to wit, and old folks and poor folks, and all 
that were desolate and oppressed. If the 
question of ladies’ charms was still to be 
settled by ordeal of battle, and Celia Hamer- 
ton’s admirers had been allowed to take the 
field in force, they would have been a motley 
and pathetic crew, but they would certainly 
have been victorious by sheer weight of 
numbers. 

Her brother looked at her now with a teas- 
ing, affectionate smile, as though not prepared 
to think very seriously of any harm that she 
might have done ; and as for her, though she 
looked anxious and disturbed, there was an 
occasional gleam in her eyes that seemed to 
show that she was one of the few women 
who can see something humorous in their 
own distress. 


Very briefly she recounted from her own 
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point of view what has already been told 
from Douglas Lingard’s ; then added, medi- 
tatively, 

“ ] suppose, whoever I could have caught 
just then I should have dragged into it, with- 
out respect of persons. But I am glad it was 
a gentleman, and not a working man with a 
large family.” 

“Are you'sure he was a gentleman ?” 

“Quite, in every sense of the word. 
And, if you will not laugh at me, Martin, for 
jumping to a conclusion, I think he must be 
a good man! He was so—so respectful, 
somehow. Not only to me—that’s nothing 
—but to Poverty and Death.” 

“TI am very glad he was, considering that 
you laid yourself under a sort of obligation 
to him. But what do you want me to do?” 

“To go and see him, of course, and find 
out whether he has taken proper care, and 
has been vaccinated, and all that. And 
then you can call again later, and bring me 
word whether he is all right. You need not 
be stupid, Martin!” 

“ You think so? Well! I will even do 
as I am bid, though it seems a quaint pro- 
ceeding to call upon a total stranger for the 
purpose of asking him if he has been vacci- 
nated !” 

“Lately, Martin! It is of no use unless 
it has been done lately—since he has been 
grown up. And if not, you must just make 
him see about it !” 

“T hope he is small, and not muscularly 
developed! What is his name, by the 
way?” 

“Mrs. Tomlinson says his name is Lin- 
gard. I was told that he lodges with her at 
Highashes, and she says that he is one of 
the engineers on the new railway.” 

“ He is a long way from his work, then. 
I was at school with some Lingards—two 
brothers—but I don’t fancy they would 
either of them be earning their bread ina 
modest way, or lodging at a place like High- 
ashes. Though, for that matter, it is hard 
to say nowadays what any of us may come 
to.” 

He sighed the easy sigh ot a man who 
has suffered a reverse of fortune that does 
not materially affect his happiness, and his 
sister looked at him with a pity rather dis- 
proportionate to his need of it. 

When a man loses, through no fault of his 
own, the money and the position that he 
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was brought up to expect, and faces his 
reverses cheerfully in his own neighbour- 
hood, among the old friends of his family, 
he will generally, whatever the cynics may 
say, meet with a good deal of respectful 
sympathy. Every one was sorry for Martin 
Hamerton, and considered that he did nobly 
not to be discontented and rebellious; and 
yet the life that he was now leading was 
perhaps quite as much to his taste as that 
which might have been his. 

“Squire” Hamerton—perhaps the last 
owner of Sudbrook Hall to whom any one 
would ever accord that title—the father of 
Martin and Celia, had felt the pinch of agri- 
cultural depression, like so many other 
country gentlemen. He had tried—also 
like many men—to repair his fallen fortunes 
in many ways that had proved even more 
disastrous ; and when he died, some years 
before the opening of this story, his affairs 
had been found in such a state that there 
was nothing for it but to sell the Hall and 
the land at once. 

No one suffered but his children: his 
debts were all paid, though his son and 
daughter were left very slenderly provided 
for; and they, having, like Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger, the family honour and the family 
pictures still remaining, with all that those 
things signify, were not at all unhappy. 

Martin had always wanted to “ take up 
literature,” as his neighbours called it, and 
unlimited leisure for reading and writing 
suited him better than the busy idleness of a 
country gentleman’s life, with its many calls 
upon time and patience. 

As for his sister, she dwelt among her 
own people, and in a girlish light-hearted 
fashion “ mothered” Sudbrook and Brent- 
wood and half-a-dozen tiny hamlets besides. 
If she had less to give than formerly, they 
never let her feel that she was less welcome; 
and the only trouble in her life was the 
knowledge that Martin had a hankering after 
a flat in some quaint Continental town, and 
might before long insist upon going abroad 
for a time and taking her with him. Mean- 
while he had had a book to finish, and then 
another—modest ventures that hitherto 
had brought little fame and less money ; 
and so for the present they remained in 
the little ‘‘ Dower House” which they had 
reserved to themselves when the rest of the 
property was sold. 
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**Is it not dreadful - disgraceful ? 


On the Sunday following that eventful 
Saturday, Miss Hamerton could not but 
glance anxiously round the church to see 
whether Miss Tomlinson’s lodger had put in 
an appearance. But there were only the 
familiar village faces, and Mr. Allerdyce, the 
present owner of the Hall, in the big chancel 
pew, which he had in vain tried to persuade 
its former occupants to share with him. 

Young men were not always very regular 
in attendance at church, thought the girl, 
half regretfully. At any rate this one could 
not have caught the small-pox yet. But she 
was relieved, after dismissing her class of 
boys that afternoon, to see her brother 
return from the mission on wliich she had 
sent him with a smiling face. 

“ You are obeyed, O queen!” he said, as 
he flung himself into his chair and took his 
cup of tea from her hand. “I have seen 
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the individual, and 
he has not been 
vaccinated since 
hts infancy, to the 
best of his remem- 
brance, but he 
solemnly engages to 
be operated upon 
to-morrow. And 
he did not kick me 
out for interfering 
in his concerns: 
not merely because 
I am the brother 
of my sister, but 
because it turns 
out that we are old 
schoolfeliows, after 
au.” 

“T wish he had 
gone to the doctor 
last night —he 
would if he had 
had any sense,” 
murmured Celia, 
discontentedly. 
“Then he is one 
of the two brothers 
you were speaking 


of?” 
“Yes; Lingard 
1 minor, familiarly 


known as Earl 

Douglas, or Earl. 

He says his brother 
is in London. I did not see very much 
of them—they only came to H from 
somewhere else a year before I left. But 
they were nice quiet fellows, with a reputa- 
tion for having awful tempers, which some- 
how made them very popular.” 

“ Boys are queer creatures ! 
the charm of the bad tempers ? ” 

“ The excitement of the chance of seeing 
an ebullition, I suppose. Not that we often 
saw one. You remember that young tutor I 
told you about—Ashburton ?” , 

‘* Yes—the one who was so good, was he 
not?” 

“ Well! the Lingards were among the 
chaps that he got hold of. They worshipped 
him, and did every single thing he told them, 
and I think he taught them to keep a very 
tight hand on themselves. I remember his 
saying once that they were too much alike to 
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quarrel without frightful risk; and I re- 
member too the abrupt way in which they 
used to shut up and try not to degin a dis- 
pute with one another. But Lingard major 
was the most silent fellow in the school, and 
went by the name of Mumps.” 

“T think they sound interesting. 
didn’t you ask this one to tea?” 

“TI did; ‘and he will come next Sunday, 
probably. He could not to-day—I forget 
why—letters to write, I think. Give your 
poor brother more tea, Miss Ceelie, and 
don’t form, designs on wandering young 
men.” 

The girl smiled, as little moved by the 
charge as though she had been really the 
queen that her brother sometimes called her. 
She was no coquette, and she knew nothing 
of Love with the capital letter, while of love 
with a small 1, or affectionate admiration, she 
was used to plenty. She meant to extend 
her friendship to Douglas Lingard if—as 
seemed likely—he proved himself worthy of 
the privilege ; and she did not doubt that 
he would accept it in the spirit in which it 
was Offered, and with due gratitude. 


Why 
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3ut the young man did not appear on 
the following Sunday either at church or 
at the Dower House, and Celia could not 
help feeling a little surprised and anxious, 
though she agreed with her brother that 
there was no need to look him up again at 
present, 

But when a second Sunday passed without 
a sign of him, she exerted that influence 
over her brother that most men’s “ women- 
kind” can exert when they please, and 
Martin Hamerton supposed that of his own 
initiative he resolved to walk up to High- 
ashes and make sure that all was right with 
the fellow. 

On the Monday evening, therefore, he 
went, and came back looking grave and 
perplexed. 

“TI don’t quite know whether things are 
wrong,” he said, in answer to his sister’s 
eager inquiry. “They certainly § aren’t 
altogether right. Lingard went and was 
vaccinated, as he promised me, but it didn’t 
seem to ‘take.’ He let it go till last Friday, 
and then thought he had better try again. 
Now, it may be taking properly ; but he does 





‘A sickly-looking woman sat by the fire, holding on her knees a baby ™ 
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seem to me to be more seedy than that 
should account for.” 

“ What does he think himself?” asked 
Celia, her soft cheek paling a little. 

“Qh, he tries to make light of it—says he 
has never been quite right since he came to 
Highashes, and that he got a chill down on 
the line the other day when it was so wet. 
But I am not sure what he ¢hinks, and he 
looks very bad.” 

“ What does Mrs. Tomlinson say ? ” 

“ Women like that always make the most 
of things. She complains that he won’t eat 
anything, but I daresay her cookery is not 
particularly attractive. She had the sense to 
insist to-day on his seeing the doctor, but 
she only sent a message to Fosbrook that he 
was to call when he was up that way.” 

The brother and sister looked gravely at 
one another, both evidently considering what 
was to be done. 

Even if Celia had not felt herself re- 
sponsible for what might have come of her 
action, they would hardly have felt themselves 
at liberty to stand aside and do nothing. 
The old feudal feeling of being more or less 
responsible for every one in the place, which 
their father and their father’s father had had 
before them, was not eradicated because 
they happened to be at the Dower House 
instead of the Hall. And Martin Hamerton 
was very tender over the sister who had no 
one to look to but himself, and tolerably 
quick to understand her. 

“ There’s only one thing for it,” he said 
after a moment. “I must bring him here. 
I daresay, as he says, it is only a chill, and 
he will soon be all right again. But if it 
should be anything worse,I can look after 
him, and get him a nurse, and send to his 
people, wherever they are, better than Mrs. 
Tomlinson would.” 

Celia flashed a grateful look at him, and 
then walked to the window, in the vain 
attempt to conceal that there were tears in 
her eyes. 

“Thank you very much, Martin,” she 
said, looking out. “You are always pretty 
good, but I don’t think you were ever quite 
so good before!” 

“ Mind!” said her brother as he left the 
room, “this is simply because he is my 
old schoolfellow, not because you are 
responsible or were to blame in any way. 
No one else is to think so, and you are 
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not to think so either. And I daresay he'll 
be all right in a day or two.” 

Martin never told his sister by what argu- 
ments he finally overcame Douglas Lingard’s 
extreme unwillingness thus to inflict himself 
upon comparative strangers, mainly because 
he was obliged to take precisely the opposite 
line to that which he had taken with her. 
The young man only yielded when it was 
forcibly pointed out to him that Miss 
Hamerton could not help feeling herself 
responsible, and that the only way to lessen 
her anxiety and distress was to allow her, 
through her brother, to act as she thought 
best. He had suggested that at worst there 
was the hospital, but Martin Hamerton flatly 
declined to further that idea in any way, 
and as a stranger in the place he would 
hardly have known where was the nearest 
hospital, or how to set about gaining 
admittance to it, even had he possessed his 
normal amount of energy. 

The next difficulty, when a reluctant assent 
had been given, was as to conveyance ; but 
that Mr. Lingard promptly settled by de- 
ciding that he was quite able to walk, and 
would walk, and that nothing would induce 
him to enter any vehicle not his own, under 
the circumstances, even supposing any one 
had been willing to lend it. 

So he did walk, under his host’s anxious 
escort, and if the mile between Highashes 
and Sudbrook Dower House seemed longer 
than ever any mile had done before, he did 
not say so. 

But when he was fairly installed in a com- 
fortable little sitting-room with bedroom 
adjoining—isolated, as he thankfully noted, 
from the rest of the house by a short passage 
—with a spark of fire in the grate that even 
on that bright May evening was pleasant to 
the chilliness of fever that hung about him, 
he could not help drawing a long breath of 
comfort and relief. 

Most young men feel themselves excused 
from “ worrying” about their health when 
there is any one else to do it for them. 
But most strong men, when they feel ill at 
all, feel very ill, and are liable at moments 
to give up their own case as hopeless, with a 
ready despondency which at another time 
they would be the first to laugh at. And it 
is, no doubt, a dreary thing to feel that no 
one will know what to do fur you unless you 
tell them, and that if you get worse no one 
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will much care; that you may die without 
even an acquaintance to say good-bye to, 
and that the trouble of arranging for your 
funeral will cause the only grief that any one 
will feel. 

When Douglas Lingard presently lifted his 
heavy eyes, and saw his host looking at him 
doubtfully, he was able to speak quite light- 
heartedly, without any effort, in spite of the 
racking pain in his temples. 

“You must not trouble yourself, and, 
above all, you must not let your sister 
trouble herself. Ido honestly think that I 
have only got to thank Dr. Jenner’s invalu- 
able discovery, and perhaps a chill as well, 
for this. But if it should be anything else, 
do make her understand that she is never 
to think herself to blame. She could not 
help herself, and she was perfectly and abso- 
lutely right.” 

“It’s very good of you to say so,” said 
Martin, but he spoke half abstractedly, for 
he was thinking, 

“IT asked this young man that first night 
where his brother was now, and he answered 
me in a way that was evidently a put-off. 
Now, can there be anything wrong between 
those two, who used to be so fond of one 
another ? and can I press this one to give me 
Caryl Lingard’s address without putting it 
into his head that I expect him to be bad 
enough to require his brother to be sent 
for?” 

“ By the way,” he said, with somewhat 
simple diplomacy, “ you can’t have felt up 
to writing letters this last day or two. Is 
there any one I could send a line to—your 
brother, or any one—who might be expecting 
to hear?” 

“ No, thank you,” said the young man 
quietly, “ Caryl will not be expecting to hear 
from me just now. And my uncle is dead— 
I don’t know whether I told you that 
before.” 

Martin Hamerton dimly remembered that 
in their school days the Lingards had had 
neither father nor mother living, only a rich 
old uncle, who paid their school bills and 
gave them a very dull time in the holidays. 
If he was gone they must be left singularly 
devoid of relations; and whether Caryl 
would not expect to hear because he had 
heard recently, or because he never heard, it 
was of course impossible to ask. But that 
last speech did not sound cheerful, somehow, 
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to his kind heart. Martin was glad that he 
and Celia had pushed the obligation of 
friendship—if such only it was to be con- 
sidered—a little farther than is usual except 
on a more intimate acquaintanceship. 


When Douglas Lingard was left alone 
that night, upon his urgent request that his 
host would go to bed as usual, and no one 
trouble themselves any further about him, 
he found himself thinking rapidly and vividly 
of many things that of late he had usually 
avoided in thought as far as possible. 
Martin Hamerton’s voice and look brought 
back their school days, but it was not of 
Martin that he was thinking. 

Once more he seemed to see himself and 
his brother Caryl,—constant companions as 
far as schoolboy etiquette would allow com- 
panionship between those whom three years’ 
difference in age divided—more consciously 
attached to one another than schoolboy 
brothers often are, if only because left so 
alone in the world together. He remem- 
bered the occasional storms of passion that 
rose between them, and seemed for the time 
to make the whole world lonely and deso- 
late, even while both were red hot with 
anger. 

Then came the young tutor, John Ash- 
burton, a saint and a born leader of men, 
and bewitched them both, firing them with 
something of his own ardour. He put life 
into the childish prayers that they had almost 
left off repeating, and impressed upon them 
as an obligation, second only to the fear of 
God, that they must never, under any pro- 
vocation, suffer themselves to quarrel with 
one another, 

Well, thought Douglas wearily, they had 
not quarrelled. Not one angry word had 
passed between them—Ashburton might be 
content if he knew—but they were parted 
all the same. A quarrel might have been 
made up, but can dead love come to life 
again ? 

Life had parted them first, as soon as 
school days were over, sending Caryl to 
Oxford and then to the Bar; while Douglas 
stayed another year at school, and then went 
to London to study civil engineering. 

It was not given to either of them to 
write that kind of letter which is almost 
more intimate and confidential than personal 
intercourse, but they kept each other well 
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informed of all their doings, and when they 
met they took up the old boyish affection 
where they had left it when they parted. 

Then an opening in India suddenly pre- 
sented itself for Caryl, through the influence 
of an old friend of their father’s who had 
spent most of his life in Calcutta, and was 
likely to be there for a few years yet. And 
Caryl went, for a period that was certainly 
to be three years, and might possibly be five. 
It was with an ache in his heart that Douglas 
saw him off, but he did not say so—these 
are things that young Englishmen, as a rule, 
do not talk about. And Caryl, with the 
journey to think of, and a new world at the 
end of it to look forward to, could not be 
supposed to be broken-hearted at leaving 
behind him an old uncle and a young 
brother. 

So the years passed on till three of them 
were gone, and still there was no talk of old 
Sir Matthew Frost’s return, and consequently 
no likelihood of Caryl’s. During the first 
part of the time Douglas lived with his uncle, 
and afterwards, his first employment lying 
near London, was able to visit him tolerably 
often. But gradually the old man became 
more and more petulant and difficile, until 
the less his younger nephew went to see him 
the more chance there seemed to be of 
peace between them. He had never been 
very affectionate, and Douglas had never ex- 
pected him to become so; but the young 
man had been as patient as could have been 
expected of youth, not wishing to be at 
variance with his only relative, and it was 
with real regret that he finally decided that 
the only thing for it was to let his uicle 
alone until he should be sent for. 

Then, when four years had gone by, when 
the old man had become so infirm that it 
was a question how far he was responsible 
for his vagaries of temper, Sir Matthew 
suddenly returned to England, and Caryl 
with him. And Douglas, going down to the 
dock to meet them, was aware that it was a 
stranger who had come back; that it was 
not for nothing that his brother’s letters had 
grown briefer and colder of late; that this 
new Caryl with the bronzed face and the 
quiet businesslike manner did not know 
what his younger brother had grown into, 
and did not greatly care to know. 

He took up his abode with his uncle, and 
was made heartily welcome, apparently, by 


the old man, and by his lady housekeeper 
and distant relation Mrs. Locke; and this 
in itself almost cut him off from Douglas, 
who had not been made to feel himself 
welcome in that house for many a day. 

Douglas was very unhappy and restless in 
those days, vexed with himself for being 
vexed. Of course he had not wished Caryl 
to quarrel with their uncle on his account, 
especially in the state in which the poor old 
man was now, but somehow he had not ex- 
pected that Caryl would step quietly into 
favour, and contentedly leave him out in the 
cold. 

Whoever was to blame for this state of 
things, it did not last long. Old Mr. Lin- 
gard died about three months after his elder 
nephew came back to England, and when 
the brothers met at his funeral Douglas 
realised with a dreary sort of incredulity 
that they had not met before for more than 
six weeks. It was with the same kind of 
incredulity, only keener, that he listened to 
the reading of his uncle’s will. 

There was a very handsome provision for 
Mrs. Locke, who had been with him for 
several years, though she was still compara- 
tively a young woman, and legacies to two 
old servants. Everything else was left to 
“my nephew, Caryl Lingard,” and Douglas 
Lingard was not even mentioned. 

After the first few moments, during which 
he was schooling himself not to betray any 
feeling at all, the young man told himself 
that he had perhaps little reason to be sur- 
prised, considering his uncle’s persistent dis- 
like during the last few years of his life, nor 
much excuse for disappointment, since it had 
always been implied rather than promised 
that the old man’s property was to be shared 
between his two nephews more or less 
equally. 

The surprise and the disappointment had 
in truth another cause, and went deeper. 
Hardly, now that he saw it with his own 
eyes, could he believe that Caryl could be 
so changed as to take what the old man’s 
caprice had given to him without any hesita- 
tion, without even a word of regret for the 
younger brother, who was thus left to the 
chances of a not very lucrative profession. 

For the moment it seemed all unreal to 
the young man: he could have cried out, 
have pleaded that there must be some mis- 
take—not in the will, but in Caryl’s accept- 
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ance of it. Then pride 
came to his aid, and he 
said to himself that if 
others could forget so 
could he. He went away 
with hardly another word; 
but for some little time 
after he was haunted by 
the thought that surely 
Caryl would come or 
write—that he could not 
have lost his brother as 
well as his share of their 
uncle’s forcune. 

But there had been 
neither word nor letter, 
and time had made the 
thing seem credible and 
even comprehensible, and 
Douglas Lingard had 
learned to tell himself 
that he was not the only 
man in the world whose 
nearest or dearest did not 
greatly care about him, 
or, at any rate, preferred 
their own interest. 

Rather more than a 
year had passed since his 
uncle’s death, and before 
this touch of illness and 
hint of possible danger he had thought that 
he was learning to be tolerably content in 
his isolation, and to think of his brother as 
seldom as his brother thought of him. 

But now—with fever quickening all his 
pulses, with thoughts that would not be kept 
in control, but were as vivid and as fantastic 
as dreams, although he knew all the while 
that he was awake—now things looked 
different. 

Sometimes it seemed to him as though 
they were boys together again, and he was 
pleading with Caryl to “make it up” after 
some quarrel for which both had been to 
blame ; and when, with a start, he realised 
that they were boys no longer, he still found 
himself pleading with Caryl, reproaching, 
entreating, somehow breaking down the wall 
of estrangement that had risen up between 
them. 

He was weary, and half angry with himself 
for these persistent fancies, when another took 
possession of him, He must write to Caryl 
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** Could not see to read over what he had written ” 


—now, while he was able. If he should not 
be very ill after all the letter need not go, but 
if things should go amiss with him he would 
like Caryl to know—he hardly knew what. 

With some little difficulty he found writing 
materials, and steadied his hand to hold 
the pen, and words seemed to come of 
themselves much more freely than they gene- 
rally did when he sat down to write a letter. 
With that touch of fever in his veins he 
could protest and plead and sct forth his 
own cause as he had never done in speech, 
and as, at any other time, nothing would 
have induced him to do on paper. 

But presently the throbbing in his temples 
conquered even his resolve and his excite- 
ment. He began to doubt whether he was 
not writing nonsense, and he could not see 
to read over what he had written. For a 
moment he considered whether he should 
burn it at once, but finally folded it up ana 
thrust it away, putting off even that small 
effort till the morrow. 





A LOVE-MESSAGE TO THE SORROWING 


By Rev. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D 


HIS world is full of unhappy people; 
and in too many cases this misery 
is of their own making. Nothing 
tastes good to a man whose tongue 

is coated with a fever; the fault is not with 
the food, but with the disordered body of 
the invalid ; as soon as that gets right, oat- 
meal becomes a relished luxury. Discontent 
is a disease of the heart, and is not dependent 
on external conditions. Paul could sing in 
a prison, and Ahab was wretched in a palace. 
Some of the most miserable people I am 
acquainted with are surrounded with external 
prosperities ; and some of my most sunny- 
souled friends have not much _ property 
except Jesus Christ and a good conscience 
in possession, and heaven in reversion. A 
change of condition would be of small avail 
to thousands of unhappy people ; what they 
need is a change of heart. The inward 
“ Marah” must be sweetened. 

But it is not the wilfully unhappy that I 
have in mind when bringing this love-message, 
but. those whose sorrows are not of their 
own causing—sorrows that come upon them 
by the permissive providence of God. If 
such words as “ chasten ” and “ afflict ” and 
“correct ” mean anything in the Bible, they 
certainly mean that our heavenly Father 
does sometimes send troubles upon His own 
beloved children. “As many as I love I 
rebuke and chasten”—“ Whom the Lord 
loveth He chasteneth”; these are just as 
plain statements as words can make them. 
The Psalmist faced this tremendous truth 
when he said, ‘‘ I was dumb, I opened not 
my mouth because Thou didst it.” How 
that fact alters the case! It is a blessed 
discovery we make when we discover God’s 
hand in any experience of joy, or any 
experience of sorrow. Further questionings 
will do us no good, for God keeps His own 
secrets; murmuring and rebellion will only 
aggravate our sorrows. God did it. Hold 
that truth right before your eyes, my suffer- 
ing friend, until you can read it through 
your tears ; and you will learn two things. 
First, you will learn that there was a divine 
purpose in your affliction, and there was no 
haphazard blunder in the stroke. Why 


God’s dealings with you were wise and kind 
you may not comprehend any more than 
your child comprehends the inner works of 
a clock when it reads the figure “ eight ” on 
the clock’s face and starts off for school. 
The child accepts the fact, and does not go 
behind it. The mysteries of Providence we 
are not able to unravel, and if we attempt it, 
the silencing answer comes back, “ Be still 
and know that I am God!” 

The other thing for you to learn is that 
the God who “ did it ” is not a blind tyrant, 
but. a wise, tender, loving Father. That is 
a precious discovery ; for we can bear almost 
anything if weare sure that love is behind it. 
Love never wrongs us. Love never robs us ; 
never tortures us ; never lays on us a needless 
load. The wondrous love that “ spared not 
His own Son, but delivered Him up for us 
all,” can be trusted under the heaviest blow 
or behind the darkest cloud. You may say 
that you are terribly puzzled about your 
Father’s dealings with you ; but that difficulty 
arises from the narrow and finite character 
of our minds. Here we only “know in 
part ’—only a fragment of God’s purposes, 
and then we go off and question the whole. 
We judge God childishly—finding fault with 
the woven tapestries of His providence before 
they are finished in His loom. Remember 
also that you are on the under side, the dark 
side of the overhanging cloud of sorrow. 
While you may be weeping for a departed 
husband or a beloved child, they may be up 
on the heavenly side of that cloud, and be 
gazing on its overpowering brightness. 
Wrestle with that puzzle as hard as you 
will, you must be content to know only in 
part, and the rest of it you “ will know here- 
after.” If you will borrow his spy-glass 
from the old persecuted hero who wrote the 
Epistle to the Romans, you will discover 
this glorious signal in the upper sky—* All 
things work together for good to them that 
love God.” See to it that Satan does not 
sour your heart toward your heavenly Father, 
or turn the sweet tenderness of trust into the 
gall of bitter murmurings. 

I am often impressed by the different ways 
in which different persons are affected by 
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sorrows. Some seem to have no rallying 
power after a great affliction; the wound 
never heals. On the other hand, trials that 
consume some persons only kindle others 
into greater exertions. ‘This financial gale 
has carried away all your spars, and swept 
your decks,” I once wrote to an eminent 
Christian merchant after his bankruptcy, 
“but you have got enough grace stowed 
away in your hold to make you rich to all 
eternity.” That brave servant of Christ 
repaired damages, resumed business, rallied 
his friends, and “at evening time it was 
light.” Smitten down, he was not destroyed. 

The afflictions which are sent of God or 
permitted by Him are never intended for His 
children’s destruction, but for their discipline. 
The Shepherd casts His flock into deep 
waters to wash them, not to drown them. 
“You will kill that bush if you put that 
knife into it so deep,” said a gentleman to 
his gardener. “No, sir; I do this every 
year to keep it from running all to leaves ; 
pruning brings the fruit.” We pastors often 
find God’s faithful ones bleeding under the 
knife, but afterward they yield the peaceable 
and precious fruits of righteousness and 
triumphant trust. It is that “afterward” 
that God has in His mind when He sends the 
trial, Affliction is the costly school in which 
great graces are often acquired, and from 
which grand characters are graduated. 

How is it that a genuine Christian 
recuperates after being stricken down by a 
savage adversity or a sharp affliction? 
Simply because his graces survive the shock. 
For one thing, his faith is not destroyed. 
When a ship loses her canvas in a gale, she 
can still be kept out of the trough of the 
sea by her rudder; when the rudder goes, 
she still has her anchor left; but if the 
cable snaps she is swept helplessly on the 
rocks. So when your hold on God is gone, 
all is gone. The most fatal wreck that can 
overtake you ‘in times of sorrow is the 
wreck of faitht But if in the darkest hour 
you can trust God though He slay, and 
firmly believe that He “chastens you for 
your profit,” you are anchored to the very 
throne of love, and will come off conqueror. 
Hope also is another grace that survives. 
Some Christians never shine. so brightly as 
in the midnight of sorrow. I know of good 
people who are like an ivory dice ; throw it 
whichever way you will, it always lands on a 
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square, solid bottom. Their hope always 
strikes on its feet after the hardest fall. 
One might have thought that it was all over 
with Joseph when he was sent to prison, or 
with John when he was exiled to Patmos, or 
with John Bunyan when he was locked up in 
Bedford jail. But they were all put in the 
place where they could be most useful. 

And that reminds me to say that your 
sorrows may be turned to the benefit of 
others. You can relieve your own suffering 
hearts by turning the flood of grief upon 
some wheel of practical usefulness. An 
eminent minister who was under a peculiarly 
severe trial said to me: “If I could not 
study and preach and work to the utmost, I 
should go crazy.” The millstones grinding 
upon themselves soon wear themselves to 
powder. But active occupation is both a 
tonic and a soothing sedative to a troubled 
spirit. My friend, I entreat you, don’t let 
your sorrows stagnate; they will turn your 
soul into a fen of bitter waters, from which 
will sprout the rank rushes of self-will and 
rebellion against God. Turn your sorrows 
outward into currents of sympathy and deeds 
of kindness to others, and they will become 
a stream of blessings. <A baptism of trial 
may be your best baptism for Christ’s 
service. Working is better than weeping ; 
and if you work on till the last morning 
breaks, you will read in that clear light the 
meaning of many of your sorrows. 


Some time, when all life’s lessons have been 
learned, 
And sun and stars for evermore have set, 
The things which our weak judgments here have 
spurned, 
The things o’er which we grieved with lashes 
wet, 
Will flash before us, out of life’s dark night, 
As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue; 
And we shall see how all God's plans were 
right, 
And how what seemed reproof was love most 
true. 


But not to-day. Then be content, poor heart ! 
God's plans like lilies pure and white unfold ; 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart, 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold ; 
And if, through patient toil, we reach the land 
Where tired feet, with sandals loosed, may 
rest, 
Where we shall clearly see and understand, 
I think that we will say, ‘‘God knew the 
best |” 











THE LATE RICHARD CADBURY AND HIS WORK 


By J. A. HAMMERTON 


ROLIFIC as the nineteenth century 
has been in men who have accom- 
plished great things by the wise ex- 
penditr re of well-earned wealth, the 

name of Richard Cadbury, whose death occur- 
red so suddenly at Jerusalem on March 22, 
stands out pre-eminently as that of a philan- 
thropic and religious worker, whose example 
will long remain an inspiration to others. 
It is to men imbued with something of the 
spirit which filled Richard Cadbury, that 
Birmingham owes many of its most im- 
portant institutions, and it is only in Bir- 
mingham that the full measure of Mr. 
Cadbury’s splendid life-work can be ade- 
quately appreciated. He was a Birmingham 
man, and both his father and grandfather 
were identified with the town, in which he 
was born sixty-four years ago. Like the 
bearers of more than one other of the names 
associated with the cocoa trade, the Cadburys 
are Quakers, and they have wrought with 
abundant success to carry on their business 
in a truly Christian spirit. Thus, one can 


scarcely pretend to deal in a representative 
way with the career of Richard Cadbury 
without some reference to his_ striking 
achievements in the world of industry, 
presenting as these do a beautiful object- 
lesson to other large employers. 

He was oneof the hardest workers among 
the men who have been the architects of 
their own fortunes. Thirty-eight years ago 
the great industry of to-day was one of 
the humblest concerns in Birmingham. In 
1861 the brothers, Richard and George 
Cadbury, found themselves the proprietors 
of a grocery business from which their 
father had retired; one of its features was 
the manufacture of cocoa and chocolate, and 
to this they decided to devote their attentions 
exclusively. They employed at that time 
about a dozen hands all told ; to-day at their 
extensive works on the outskirts of Birming- 
ham, no fewer than 2400 men and women 
are daily engaged, and the populous little 
town of Bournville is solely dependent on 
the Cadburys’ enterprise for its existence. 

Thestory of this great 








(From a photograph by E. B. Mow!!, Broad Strel, Birm’ngham) 


MOSELEY HALL (MR, AND MRS. CADBURY IN PORCH) 





expansion would fur- 
nish a romance of 
industry worthy of 
the pen of Dr. 
Smiles. From first 
to last Mr. Richard 
Cadbury’s relations 
with his employees 
was ideal. As pros- 
perity attended him 
they were permitted 
to share in it, anda 
visit to the immense 
establishment in this 
Birmingham suburb 
is sufficient to prove 
that the sympathetic 
employer can, if the 
spirit be willing, rea- 
lise something of 
Utopia for his work- 
people. Many thou- 
sands of pounds have 
been spent at 
Bournville by the 
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Cadburys for no other purpose. than to 
promote the happiness of their employees. 
There is no space within the compass of so 
brief an article as this to touch in any detail 
upon the social features of life and work at 
Bournville; but it should be ‘stated that 
Mr. Cadbury always endeavoured to make 
his people feel that in him they had a co- 
workerand not 
a ‘ master”; 
hemoved freely 
amongst them, 
and always 
commenced 
the labours of 
the day by 
gathering them 
together each 
morning for a 
few minutes’ 
worship. While 
most large em- 
ployers of la- 
bour are con- 
tent to commit 
the care of their 
workpeople to 
underlings, 
Richard Cad- 
bury and his 
brother—who, 
happily, © still 
survives— 
were so solicit- 
ous for the wel- 
fare of every 
man and wo- 
man in their 
service that 
even when 
female workers 
had left to get 
married — the 





(E. B. Mowll, photographer, Birmingham) 
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But we must hasten to consider Mr. 
Cadbury’s work on behalf of mankind at 
large; and perhaps the most remarkable 
of all his labours was associated with a 
movement that is characteristic of Birming- 
ham. This is the Adult Sunday Schodl, an 
institution to which not a few of Birming- 
ham’s prosperous merchants owe most of the 
education they 
eyer . received. 
It was started 
over fifty years 
ago, and has 
been produc- 
tive of untold 


good. . More 
than a_ score 
of years has 
passed since 
Richard Cad- 
bury threw 


himself into 
the work, and 
here his charac- 
teristic energy 
has achieved 
results as strik- 
ing as we have 
witnessed in 
his business 
affairs. He 
commenced 
with a class of 
about a dozen 
men, meeting 
in a little room 
in one of the 
most populous 
parts of the 
great Midland 
city, and so 
greatly appre- 
ciated was his 


only thing they = ee ae teaching, his 
ever leave for kindly counsel, 
—NMr. Richard his unfailing 


or Mr. George would have been able to tell 
you how they were getting on in their new 
life. “And I rejoice to say that most of our 
girls make happy marriages,” remarked Mr. 
Cadburyon oneoccasion. Perhapsa little thing 
like this affords even a more striking aspect of 
Richard Cadbury’s interest in his workers 
than the beautiful institutes and grounds he 


has provided for them at Bournville. 
XXVITI—27 


sympathy in times of trial and despair, that 
his little Class XV. has grown into an enor- 
mous organisation, with a membership of 
1000 men, 500 women, and 1300 young 
people. It is true that the splendid gener- 
osity of the man is in some degree account- 
able for this, but to the magnetic influence 
of the simple-hearted teacher and friend 
most must be accredited. During all the 











THE ASSEMBLY-ROOM AT THE FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE 


years of Mr. Cadbury’s connection with 
Class XV. he was the most regular attender ; 
he was never late for the meeting, and some 
idea of his devotion to the work will be 
gained from the fact that every Sunday he 
had to rise at six o’clock in the morning, 
leave his home in the south of the city, and 
walk, breakfastless, a distance of over a 
mile, and latterly two miles, to the mecting- 
place in a mean quarter of the town, where, 
at seven o’clock, he took breakfast with his 
co-workers before commencing the duties of 
the morning. He always insisted on walking 
on Sundays, refusing to work his coachmen 
or his horses on the Seventh Day. One of 
his old scholars and friends—for all his 
scholars were on terms of familiarity with 
him—has just been telling how, one very 
wintry morning, when the snow was deep 
and the wind bit shrewdly, a number of 
members on the way to the meeting were 
speculating on the chances of Mr. Cadbury 
“turning up,” but when they arrived, there 
he was before them, as radiant and cheerful 
as though it were a sunny day in June. Is 
it any wonder that such a man could win the 
hearts of all who knew him ? 


The present year has witnessed the greatest 
development of all in connection with this 
branch of the Adult Sunday School. As 
may be supposed, an organisation so large as 
this had long ago outgrown its accommoda- 
tion, and Mr. Cadbury had from time to 
time to house various sections and off-shoots 
under other roofs than that which shel- 
tered the parent class, so he determined to 
erect in close vicinity to the first meeting- 
place a building in which all the network 
of agencies outgrown from his old Class XV. 
would find a permanent and comfortable 
home. The result we see in the Friends’ 
Hall and Institute, Moseley Road, a building 
that may fairly be reckoned as one of the 
sights of Birmingham. All that experience, 
taste, and wealth can supply is here to be 
found. The Institute presents to the street 
a most attractive elevation, there being a 
verandah, opening from a beautifully ap- 
pointed coffee-room, and there of a summer 
evening those connected with the organisa- 
tion are to be encouraged to drink their 
refreshing, but non-intoxicating, beverages in 
the open, after the manner of the continental 
café. It is a pleasure to inspect the interior 
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of the building, so full of interest is every 
corner. The lavatories are like those of a 
first-class London hotel; the class-rooms, 
which seem to be numberless—you pass so 
many in going along the corridors—are all 
furnished in the most substantial yet com- 
fortable style, and the lighting is perfect ; 
there is a fine gymnasium on the ground 
floor, where you will generally find the pro- 
fessional teacher putting a squad of men or 
youths through their drill; there is a 
delightful little lecture-room which one has 
only to see to wish for an opportunity of 
speaking from its platform ; and there is the 
great assembly-room, a hall of noble propor- 
tions, capable of seating 2000 people. 
Although the hand of death has rudely 
written off the arrangements made for the 
formal opening of the building on the first 
day of May, it had been in use for about a 
couple of months previous to Mr. Cadbury’s 
departure on his fateful journey to the Holy 
Land, and he had the joy of seeing his flock 
brought together into this fold. He would 
open the service in the assembly-room at 
7.30 in the morning with prayer, praise, and 
a brief exhortation, and then in a few minutes 
revolving shutters drawn down from the 
ceilings would di- 
vide the vast hall 
into twenty - three 
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valuable site, cost Mr. Cadbury £30,000. 
Nothing can ever make up for the loss of 
his personal guidance, but it is cheering to 
know that this, like all his other agencies, 
is amply provided for in his will; and the 
gentleman who acts as general secretary was 
associated with Mr. Cadbury in his work 
from the day it commenced, more than 
twenty years ago. 

In conjunction with this, his last great 
work, Mr. Cadbury almost lived to see the 
completion of a series of splendid almshouses 
which he had built at Bournville for the 
deserving poor of the district, at a cost of 
£40,000. Another magnificent gift to the 
Midlands was the Temperance Institute in 
Corporation Street. This is a building that 
is well-known throughout the United King- 
dom, numerous conferences of religious and 
social workers being held within its walls 
every year. Like the Friends’ Hall, it is 
unique ; no other city in the kingdom possess- 
ing a common centre in which all the Tem- 
perance agencies are grouped together and 
sit “rent free.” The transformation of his 
former charming residence, Moseley Hall, 
into a convalescent home for children was 
another of Mr. Cadbury’s public-spirited 





separate class- 
rooms, enabling his 
assistants to pro- 
ceed _ individually 
with the instruction 
of the scholars. A 
series of electric 
bells on the plat- 
form would sum- 
mon all to common 
meeting again, and 
so to the end of 
the service. Each 
Sunday there are 
no less than nine 
distinct services for 
men, women, and 
children, and every 
room in the im- 
mense building is 
used twice each 
week. The erection 
of the Institute, 
exclusive of the 
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actions which cost him at least £30,000. 
But it is idle to extend the list of Richard 
Cadbury’s similar benefactions, for the good 
which he did cannot be estimated in pounds, 
shillings, and pence. His one aim in life 
was to make others happy, and truly he 
knew “ the pleasure there is in making a man 
glad.” 

Although a Quaker he was absolutely with- 
out sectarian feeling in all his work, and 
supported any denominational efforts where 
he sympathised with the end in view. He 
was a total abstainer, as will have been 
implied. His parents’ influence, and sub- 
sequently the convictions of manhood, were 
the reasons of his life-abstinence. His 
father, whena young man, signed the pledge 
after listening to the earnest advocacy of the 
“ Men of Preston,” despite the fact that his 
father predicted he could not live a year on 
total abstinence. But Richard’s father not 
only outlived the year, he eventually suc- 
ceeded in inducing his father to become an 
abstainer, and had reached the ripe old age 
of eighty-seven when he died in 1889. 

His love of little children was as dis- 
tinguished a trait in his character as in 
that of the Master he served so steadfastly. 
Several times each year the fields and gardens 
of his beautiful residence, whose grounds 
adjoin those of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
nearly half a mile south of his former home, 
were invaded by troops of youngsters invited 
to spend the afternoon with him, and latterly 
an additional field used to be fitted up with 
swings and other devices which showed that 
the owner’s ‘‘true intent” was all for their 
delight. It is also interesting to recall that 
late in 1896 Mr. Cadbury distributed 25,000 
copies of the Bible amongst children attend- 
ing the Board Schools in Birmingham and 
suburbs. It was a great pleasure to the 
simple-hearted man to receive many little 
letters of thanks from the scholars who had 
come into the possession of copies of the 
Holy Book through his kindness. When he 
read such a straightforward little letter as this 
he would feel that his action was sure to be 
productive of blessing :— 


“Dear Mr. Cadbury,—It gives me great pleasure 
to be able to write to you myself, to thank you for 
your very kind present. I think it will please you 
to know that I shall read a part of it every day, 
and I hope that all the little children who have 
received your kind present will do the same, and I 






also hope that it will please God to spare you, dear 
Mr. Cadbury, to see us grow up good men and 
women, Ihave often heard of your great kindness 
to old people, and to little children like myself. 
Thanking you over and over again, I am your 
grateful little friend-——”’ 


To each of these child-like epistles Mr. 
Cadbury replied personally with a simple 
little letter, mentioning that he had just 
returned from his first visit to the Holy 
Land, and touching on that in a way that 
would appeal to the young mind he under- 
stood so well. 

His relations with children showed his 
simplicity of heart, and this is the one point 
on which all who knew him insist. One of 
his old employees wrote to a Birmingham 
paper after his death and said that “to know 
him intimately was to love him with the 
faith a child gives to its parent.” He was 
utterly lacking in anything that savoured of 
ostentation ; and the extent of his charity 
will never be known, as it never was meant 
to be. For he was continually dealing with 
private appeals, and no deserving person 
ever appealed in vain. Not a few who thus 
experienced his kindness have been proud to 
recall it now that he is gone. A typical 
case may be mentioned. A young minister 
in sore financial straits was advised to seek 
Richard Cadbury’s assistance. He did so, 
asking fora loan. The money was promptly 
sent, with the request that it should not be 
regarded as a loan, and that if more were 
necessary he was to be told. Yet one can 
hear of no instance in which his open- 
handed liberality was abused ; and the con- 
clusion is that, as a magnet only attracts 
metal of a kindred kind, so Richard Cad- 
bury only attracted the honest, deserving 
strugglers, and God knows their name is 
legion. 

This determination to spend his days in 
the practical service of his fellow-men kept 
him out of politics, both Imperial and muni- 
cipal, though he was often desired to enter 
Parliament or the City Council. He was a 
Liberal, yet Unionist and Conservative bodies 
in his native town have given as sincere ex- 
pression to their sorrow at his death as those 
of the party with whom he was nominally 
identified. He found, however, that as a 
Justice of the Peace he was able to be of 
some practical service to his fellows, and 
there never was a mgre kindly magistrate ; 
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for often after passing a sentence on some 
wretch he would pay the fine himself if he 
thought all the circumstances of the case 
justified him in so doing. On one occasion 
a woman applied for a separation order on 
account of the ill-treatment she had received 
from her husband. The case was one of 
peculiar distress, so Mr. Cadbury, after dis- 
posing of the husband, caused inquiries to 
be made into the condition of the home, 
with the result that the woman and her 
children were soon made happy through his 
bounty. This kindly action had more effect 
on the husband than all the imprisonment 
he had suffered, and he actually signed the 
pledge and became one of the regular atten- 
ders at Mr. Cadbury’s Sunday morning 
meeting. 

But one might go on multiplying such 
instances indefinitely; and perhaps enough 
has been said to indicate the noble character 
of the man and the range of his work on 
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behalf of humanity. In conclusion, these 
words of his, spoken at the Friends’ Hall 
only a few weeks before his death, may be 
quoted as the key-note of his social creed : 
“Tt is in no sectarian spirit that we have 
welcomed the help of those who are willing 
to join with us in bringing in the wanderer and 
the outcast, in reforming the drunkard, and in 
holding forth the lamp of hope, faith, and 
charity to all who have not accepted God’s 
means of salvation. Nor is it our desire to 
compete with other Christian churches and 
public bodies in building this house and 
institute for the people ; but we believe that 
the homes of our artisans will be brighter and 
better for the influences brought to bear upon 
their moral and religious life in this place. 
Recreations and amusements are necessarily 
part of our social life, and one of the great 
problems of the day is to solve the question 
as to the best means of keeping them free 
from contaminations of the moral character.” 


COURTESY 


By FLORENCE A. 


DULL day, mud in the streets, mud- 
coloured clouds in the sky, mud 
rarified into fog in the air; and 
yet men and women go in and out, 

and the hand labours and the mind works, 
and life goes on and dares not stop to ask 
where all the joy has gone to. 

Then the sun smiles out in the sky again 
and dries the mud and disperses the fog, 
and sends new pulses through the languid 
hands, new heart’s blood to the over-tired 
brain, and men and women taste again of 
life and feel the forgotten impulse to seek 
delight in all they do. 

I have sometimes thought that in our 
moral life honesty and courtesy correspond 
to fresh air and sunshine in our physical. 
Without air we could not live for a day, 
without honesty and faith in the honesty of 
other men our society could not hold to- 
gether for a week. ‘Those who provide the 
food we eat, those who teach our children, 
those who tend us when we are sick and 
helpless—our whole security hangs on our 
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belief in their honesty. These business 
relations lie at the foundations of life, but 
they are not life itself. As cloud and sun- 
shine make the life and beauty of a land- 
scape, so the interaction of human sympathies 
makes up the beauty and interest, the true 
drama of life. At every point we touch 
other men and women; we cannot buy or 
sell, catch an omnibus, or receive a letter, 
without meeting human souls obstructed like 
ourselves with more or less inexpressive 
human bodies. And we who are made up 
of nerves, antipathies, prejudices, who find 
it so difficult to understand those we love, 
or to love some of those we think we under- 
stand—we are bidden by divine command to 
‘love one another”! It was to meet our 
needs, to make obedience to this command 
possible to our graceless instincts, that the 
divine grace of courtesy was given. 

A simple conviction that the same capa- 
city for good which we reverence in ourselves 
is working (perhaps as obstructedly) in the 
men and women we meet, and that on this 
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ground alone they have a right to our re- 
spect—this is the beginning of courtesy. 
From this root of respect for men spring an 
endless variety of good and gracious cour- 
tesies. The young shepherd, big and awk- 
ward and silent, who, over his shoulder, 
welcomes you to his fireside in a few husky 
monosyllables ; the high-bred old lady of 
eighty who makes a point of rising from her 
chair to greet you in her beautiful old home, 
may equally warm your heart by the reality 
of their hospitality and their unaffected 
desire to show you respect. The simplest 
traffic across a counter may be made a salu- 
tation worthy of Mercy and Christiana ; 
stepping into a crowded omnibus one may 
forbear one’s own advantage with the meek- 
ness of Sir Galahad. 

Those curious in the history of letters tell 
us that there is a complete literature of 
courtesy books, so clearly have men of all 
tongues and centuries felt the need of forms 
of courtesy. It has sometimes occurred to 
me that one could make a perfect manual of 
courtesy out of the pages of the Bible. We 
have, of course, the stately and harmonious 
forms of Eastern courtesy ; the prostrations, 
the hospitable attention to bodily needs, the 
magnanimous waiving of profit in a business 
transaction, the punctilious recognition of 
dignitaries. So noble and graceful are the 
forms common to all Eastern peoples that 
we may regret that we can only admire and 
may not adopt them, for we are Western, 
modern, busy, and tormented with a humor- 
ous sense of incongruity. 

Broadly all courtesies remain the same 
from the dawn of history on the edge of the 
desert to cur crowded market-places in this 
hot noonday of time. Now, as then, we owe 
the dues of courtesy to those above us, to 
those below us, and—hardest task of all— 
to those who are, and who know themselves 
to be, our equals. 

We call courtesy Reverence when we pay 
it to the aged or to those whose achieve- 
ments or native distinction lift them above 
us, or to those whose position symbolises 
authority ; we call it Tenderness or Gene- 
rosity when we show it to the young, the 
ignorant, and all those under our authority ; 
but we are constrained to call by the august, 
unflattering name of Justice the courtesy we 
owe to our equals. 

We have to place another man’s rights on 





a level with our own, and if we choose to 
waive such rights instead of contesting them, 
this must be done freely and naturally, leav- 
ing no burden of obligation on the other. 
In the patriarchal society it would seem that 
Abraham and Lot his nephew, the represen 
tative of his dead brother, were equals— 

equals in property and in authority. When 
strife arose between their herdsmen concern- 
ing fruitful pastures and abundant springs, 
the only privilege claimed by the elder was 
the right to make the first overtures of peace. 

«And Abram said to Lot, Let there be 
no strife, I pray thee, between thee and me, 
and between thy herdsmen and my herds- 
men; for we are brethren. Is not the whole 
land before thee? Separate thyself, I pray 
thee, from me: If thou wilt take the left 
hand, then I will go to the right, or if thou 
wilt take the right hand, then I will go to the 
left.” It is the great utterance of a very 
“ Prince of Courtesy.” 

In our generation we have turned restive 
under the respectable mandate to “ order 
ourselves lowly and reverently to all our 
betters.” But to one class of “ betters” no 
one refuses the dues of respect. The old 
have at least travelled over the road that lies 
still ahead of us; they sit on the farther 
edge of life, and we credit them with clear 
vision and far perspectives. But let it be 
the experience of age and not its weakness 
to which we defer. We can overdo attention 
to the aged. ‘I daren’t raise my eyes from 
my knitting,” complained a humorous old 
lady of eighty of a too attentive visitor, ‘for 
fear she should fetch me a cushion or offer 
to pick up my stitches.” An argumentative 
octogenarian who found his family compla- 
cently agreeing with him would feel the 
ground cut from under his feet. 

Old age is a crown of honour, yet there 
are those who wear it like a cap and bells, 
and others who cling with failing hands to 
the muck-rake. J] once saw a cottage mother 
snatch her wide-eyed child out of the street 
where a poor, disreputable old tramp was 
affording rough sport to some graceless boys. 
“Come in, come in,” she said breathlessly, 
“ never look at the folly of an old man.” 

By no self-will nor obstinate adherence 
to the passion of youth can an old man 
forego his right to consideration. It 
smote the chivalrous heart of David with 
remorse that he had dishonoured Saul, 
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cutting off his skirt. It was no justification 
to feel that he had abstained from violence ; 
he had left the mark of his triumph and his 
magnanitnity on the majestic person of his 
enemy. ‘God forbid that I should put 
forth my hand against him, seeing he is the 
Lord’s anointed.” 

How instantaneous is the response from 
the heart of-Saul, that great heart so dark- 
ened and troubled, yet at times flashing back 
into the old clearness and generosity. ‘Is 
this thy voice, my son David ? and Saul lifted 
up his voice and wept. . . . Thou art more 
righteous than I.” 

It is one of the supreme acts of courtesy 
when the older and more authoritative 
humbles himself before the clearly-proved 
righteousness of the younger and lesser man. 
It is well that such cases should occur, it 
is also well that they should occur rarely. 

We who have to deal with young creatures, 
sons and daughters, maids and others under 
authority, have forgotten so many of the 
feelings, the sufferings, the instincts of pride, 
and more delicate stirrings of self-respect, 
which in our passionate, smarting youth we 
had vowed to remember when it came to be 
our turn to be grown up. And— Heaven 
forgive our dulness !—we administer rebuke 
and advice to sensitive ears in the presence 
of others, and give fussy, unnecessary injunc- 
tions to willing young souls to do the very 
things they had secretly meant to surprise us 
with. It is told by old students of the late 
Miss Clough that, being divided between 
fear of late hours for hard-working girls and 
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the desire to avoid all encroachments on 
their independence, she would appear at 
midnight revels in her grey dressing-gown, 
merely expressing a desire to join in the fun. 
The sight of the kind old face with the 
wearied eyes generally cleared the room in 
short space : humour and courtesy had done 
what no rules nor appeals would have done 
half so gracefully. 

The most touching instance of this cour- 
tesy of the greater to the less is, of course, 
the letter of St. Paul to Philemon. One 
reads it over and over again with something 
of the same fresh joy in its perfection that 
one feels in the story of Joseph and his 
brethren. 

Onesimus is St. Paul’s “ child begotten in 
his bonds,” dearer, one imagines, even than 
Timothy, for he calls him his “ very heart,” 
whom he would fain have kept with him 
“that he might minister unto me in the 
bonds of the Gospel”; but Onesimus has 
been Philemon’s slave, and St. Paul sends 
him back to his master, “ For without thy 
mind I would do nothing that thy goodness 
should not be as of necessity, but of free 
will.” 

We who make so much of our authority, 
who believe so righteously in perfect obe- 
dience to the word of command, may do well 
to ponder on this appeal : 

“ Wherefore though I have all boldness in 
Christ to enjoin thee that which is befitting, 
yet for love’s sake I rather entreat thee, 
being such a one as Paul the aged and now 
a prisoner also of Jesus Christ.” 


— DO Oe 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


WEDENBORG must have been think- 
ing of the loveliness of childhood 
when he wrote that famous saying of 
his, that ‘‘in heaven the angels are 

advancing continually to the springtime of 
their youth, so that the oldest angel appears 
the youngest.” Has no one gone a step 
farther, and imagined that when the angels 


ARTHUR TWIDLE 

grow quite young enough they become babes 
—the grave, benignant, bald-headed ancestors 
of a race which sadly deteriorates the farther 
it wanders from the primeval cradle-land ? 
Some such genesis of that marvellous Golden 
Age which, in spite of its evanescence, has 
endured on earth since the first child was 
born even to this day, seems to be the only 








‘*Pleaded with little hands for mercy” 


reasonable explanation of the sweetness and 
gaiety, the gravity and beauty, the wisdom 
and benignity of the pigmy people who hold 
mankind in thrall. ‘What, then,” Richter 
asks, ‘are children really? ‘Their constant 
presence, and their often disturbing wants, 
conceal from us the charms of those angelic 
forms which we know not how to name with 
sufficient beauty and tenderness—blossoms, 
dewdrops, stars, butterflies. But when you 
kiss and love them, you give and feel all their 
names!” And in a lyric strain, which is 
inevitable on such a subject, he adds, “A 
single child upon the earth would seem to 
us a wonderful angel, come from some distant 
home, who, unaccustomed to our strange 


language, manners and air, looked at us 
speechless and inquisitive.” 

This is a theme on which even the tongue- 
tied grow eloquent. The poor peasant 
woman, and the gipsy in her brown tent 
among the furze, as they feel the atomies 
snuggle in their bosoms, use a language which 
is one with the speech of the poets; and 
simple, unlettered folk, marvelling over the 
wonder and sweetness and pitifulness of the 
small people of the dawn, weave strange 
legends and ballads which become literature. 
The little helpless child is their master, and 
the master of the perdurable globe and the 
four elements. Brute stones, wild waters, 
the winds of heaven, are in league with him. 
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From the cedars of Lebanon to the hyssop 
on the wall all woodland things are pledged 
to guard him from wrong. Cloud and star 
shall minister to him ; and if his sister, driven 
forth by a cruel stepmother, needs violets in 
mid-winter, the Months sitting about the 
great sun-fire shall change their seats, and 
the earth shall break into blossom in 
January. 

It is a theme, too, so kindly and gracious 
that we are slow to weary of it. As we read 
or listen, we see our own little men and 
women—such as they are at this moment, or 
such as they have been, or such as they 
might have been had they been spared to 
us. Even if we have no children and know 
no children, we see ourselves as we must 
have appeared to the mothers who bore us, 
and the fathers who loved us, and what 
picture can fix a man in such a brown study 
as that ? 

Has any industrious compiler gathered 


into a Book of the Child the countless 
beautiful things that have been written of 
childhood? Few tasks would be more de- 
lightful, and among the poets of our own 
time I hardly think there is one whose works 
would yield a more complete and varied 
satisfaction than those of Victor Hugo. For 
Hugo was not only a passionate worshipper 
of the Hope of the World, but he brought to 
the expression of his love and wonder and 
delight the insight and the lyric rapture of 
genius. In men he sees power and violence, 
brute force and brute rage; nations, armies, 
mobs, rabbles ; makers of gods and breakers 
of gods; Titans armed with fire and iron ; 
triumphant, menaceful, terrible. But a little 
child, with fearless marvelling eyes, and 
babbling rosy mouth, meets them, stops 
them, overawes them ; fills them with a sense 
of right and wrong, with better judgment, 
with pity; stills the clamour of fury, arrests 
the hand of violence. In one of the later 





‘* They are two; three they migtt have been ~ 
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poems in “The Legend of the Ages” he 
describes the capture of a sergent-de-ville by 
the Parisian mob in the savage days of 
the Revolution. The tocsin is ringing, the 
cannon thundering; the crowd, crying for 
blood, are heaving round; but by the 
prisoner’s side a blue-eyed lad of six, his 
son, pleads with little hands for mercy. He 
will not be driven away, and the fiercest of 
the insurgents hesitates to lay a rough hand 
on so fragile a form. Even his father cannot 
prevail on him to go toa neighbour’s and 
await him there. ‘No, they will hurt you!” 
Then the prisoner says in a low voice to the 
leader of the mob: “ Loose my collar ; take 
hold of my hand, kindly. I will send the 
child away, and you can shoot me at the 
next corner.” The leader complies, and the 
father tells the little man: ‘“ Now, you see, 
we are good friends. I am going a little 
way with these gentlemen. Be a good lad 
and run away home.” ‘The child raises his 
face to be kissed, and goes, reassured and 
fearless. ‘ Well,” says the man, “we are 
now at our ease; where do you wish me to 
go?” Through the crowd, still heaving 
with the excitement of conflict, a long shiver 
passes audibly, and the answer comes in a 
hoarse cry, “ Go home!” 

But if in the madness of insurrection the 
child is at times “a flower from which God 
hurls a thunderbolt,” it is in the beaten ways 
of life, in the uneventful happiness of home, 
that the poet finds the sweetest inspiration of 
childhood. Beside the cradle he feels that 
he is at rest “in a profound peace all made 
of stars.” When his grandchildren are playing 
about him, it is to him as though the dusk 
and the night were listening to the dawn. 
Their vague half-understood prattle, as they 
argue and reason together, opens undreamed- 
of horizons. Desires, projects, mad thoughts 
and wise thoughts drop away from him, and 
in the dim glimmer of their talk he becomes 
a dreamer, no longer conscious of the trouble 
and the secret impulse of 


The ill that lures us and the fate that drives. 


That mere babblement of theirs is a marvel 
and a mystery which it is a strain on language 
to describe. It is not speech but the Word, 
the infinite vague tongue of winds and waters 
and woodlands; the scattered music of the 
month of May; the murmur of bird, and 
insect, and flower; a chord from the divine 
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undertone of the universe; a whispering, a 
cadence from the dark inscrutable side of 
nature striving to utter some rumour of 
vision ; for only yesterday little children were 
in heaven and know more than is known on 
earth. 

Yet, in the midst of his joy and content- 
ment among the garden flowers and in the 
green shadow of the forest, he feels the pang 
of an old sorrow. ‘ Why has he gone, the 
little one we loved? These children, whom 
we think our own, belong to some one 
other than we. They come a moment to give 
a gleam of day, then leave us. But the two 
others, do you not see them? Yes, I see 
them both. They are two; three they might 
have been.” They go all together through 
the great woods, laughing and radiant. The 
droll tricky little mortals with their quaint 
ways and merry chatter, the pleasant wind 
in the branches, the birds singing, the sky 
glittering—it all seems a vision of paradise, 
and the old man laughs in the lightness of 
his heart ; yet even as he laughs he murmurs, 
** Beneath my laughter you can see my tears, 
old trees, can you not? You did not believe 
that ever I could forget the little one who 
vanished ? ” 

This, if I remember rightly, is the one 
poignant poem in “The Art of being a 
Grandfather.” And it is well that it should 
be so. Loss and sorrow we all know, and 
the speech of these comes readily, and 
perhaps too frequently. What we need is 
the expression of the joy, the gaiety, the 
happiness of life, and it is not so easy to 
put these into words. But Hugo in this 
matter is one of the great masters, though 
unhappily his verse for the most part defies 
translation. How can one succeed in turn- 
ing the lines in which Jeanne expresses her 
contempt for the ant as a specimen of the 
“ wild beasts ”—what manner of “wild beasts” 
are these which are not colossal ?—her readi- 
ness to accept the big harvest-moon as a make- 
shift, and the fine lines in which the poet 
dreams of an after-time when stars may be a 
possible gift of God to immortal souls? A 
really charming and piquant piece of work is 
the poem of the Zoological Gardens, with its 
play of humour, its satire, its flashes of 
serious thought. One perceives at a glance, 


and for the first time, why such large tracts 
of the planet are given up to feverish jungles, 
desert sands, dense forests ; how otherwise 
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could childhood gratify its immense need for set over against an enigma of gloom and 
wonderment; where else should we obtain horror. The beast gnashes its teeth ; the 
the fierce, grotesque, gigantic wild creatures child babbles ; who can tell to whom either 
is calling? “The two voices, 
the tragic and the sweet, 
mingle ; the child is hope, and 























—the rhinoceros, 
the hippopota- 
mus, the elephant, 
the boa—which were ob- 
viously contrived for the 
delectation, and amazement, 
and joyous terror of the babes and suck- 
lings? And how suggestively he touches 
on the mystery of that night-side of 
nature, “ the animal, the shadow roam- 
ing in the dark”! He paints the inno- 
cent baby face confronting the grim 
visage of the tawny lions, 
a flower on the brink of the 
pit; an enigma of 

light and loveliness 
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‘* At last utters one of those immeasurable roars of wrath” 
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the beast is hunger; both are expectation. 
Each has within it a mystery which strives 
to utter what it knows and to have what it 
wants, and both are tongue-tied.” Ina wild 
visionary strain he strives to lift the veil of 
the riddle which has fascinated so many of 
the Mystics, and to conjecture what a ray of 
hope and promise the eyes of childhood may 
shed into the despair of those darkling souls. 
Strange that as he wrote St. Paul’s reference 
to the groaning of the whole of creation 
should not have occurred to him, and that 
he should have forgotten how for forty days 
a greater than Paul was in the wilderness 
among the wild beasts. 


They hear the pattering of little feet, 
See the bright innocent eyes as clear as dew. 
Who knows but when the night has fallen they 
dream, 
These monsters, of a ruined world made new, 
And call each other, astounded by the gleam 
Of this unknown aurora ? 


And if even into the shadow-shrouded con- 
sciousness of the lives of the abyss a child’s 
soul may carry a prophetic glimmer of 
enfranchisement and restoration, what reve- 
lations and radiant forecasts it should flash 
upon ourselves! Among the poet’s songs 
by the cradle, his fulminations against 
unbelievers in the spotlessness of babyhood, 
his satiric reminiscences of the political strife 
of his own days, I find an exquisite symbol 
of the mystery of existence. The bitter 
winter is over, but in the aviary the cold has 
left one lonely tenant in a lonely cage ; and 
thinking of its solitude and its recollections 
of bird-life he pities its forlorn lot and 
resolves to set it free. After some trouble 
he catches it, and it lies scared and motion- 
less in his hand. He takes it out into the 
sun and the joyous air, and lets it go. 


Into the floating branches it escaped, 

Into the splendid boundlessness of spring. 

And far away I saw the little soul 

Dart, through the rosy brightness tinged with 
, flame, 

Into deep air, among the infinite trees, 

Fleeting to vague sweet calls of loves and nests, 
To other white wings soaring in delight, 

Not. knowing well what bower of bliss to choose, 
Flitting to branches, blossoms, waters, woods 
All new in green o' the leaf, bewildered still 
With its first entrance into paradise. 


So, watching this deliverance and flight, and 
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seeing them in the true light and transparency 
of things, the poet turns away thoughtfully : 
“ That was dying, and I was Death.” 

I must turn, however, from such fresh and 
charming poems as Jeanne’s exile in the 
dark closet, the wreck of China (in the 
shape of a vase), the experience of the 
schoolboy who was “ kept in” to copy out a 
thousand lines of Juvenal for scribbling over 
his book, and had a memorable talk with the 
spirit of the grim old Roman. Victor Hugo’s 
most magnificent tribute to childhood is 
“The Epic of the Lion” ; and this, I am 
glad to say, has been rendered into English 
by Sir Edwin Arnold with a spirit and fidelity 
quite extraordinary. The translation will be 
found in his “ Selected Poems, National and 
Non-Oriental,” and I shall venture to quote 
a passage from it in my account of the poem. 
Divested of its imaginative largeness in detail 
and diction, the story runs as follows: A 
mighty Lion has carried off to his den in the 
forest the rosy ten-year-old son of the King. 
The King, who is growing old and has no 
other child but a little girl of two, is in 
despair ; and the people, who dread the Lion 
even more than they dread their ruler, are in 
dismay. Happily a knight-errant appears, 
learns the story, and sets out to rescue the 
child. After a long parley the hero and the 
Lion close in savage conflict, and the hero is 
slain. ‘Then a hermit comes, and appeals in 
vain to the heart of the grim forester. Next, 
in the dead of night, when the moon casts 
a spectral light on the druidical stones and 
the marsh before the den, and the slow, 
deep respiration of the sleeping Lion beats 
through the depths of the, forest, a sudden 
clamour of horns and voices and baying 
hounds bursts forth, torches flare through 
the trees, and the place is alive with the 
clash and glitter of arms. The King has 
sent an army to kill the mighty beast and 
bring back his little heir. As they advance 
under a cloud of arrows the Lion frowns, 
shakes the shafts from him, and at last utters 
one of those immeasurable roars of wrath 
that startle from sleep the Thunder, so that 
it asks, ‘* Who thunders there below?” In 
an instant the assailants are scattered as mist 
is scattered in a gale, and the great Beast 
cries to the wild: 


O peaks and woods, a thousand bondsmen flee 
Before one solitary lion free. 
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But this stealthy night 
attack has ruffled the large 
magnanimity of the crea- 
ture, and ascending a 
ridge of rock he hurls his 
menace against the city: 
“ King, you have used me 
ignobly. Till now I have 
not harmed your boy, but 
at dawn I shall enter your 
gates, I shall bring the 
child still alive, arid your 
slaves shall see me eat him 
in your palace.” The night 
passes, with brooks bab- 
bling through the under- 
wood and the clouds drift- 
ing in the deep heavens ; 
and 
This was, at morn, the picture 
of the city: 
Bright dawn ; a desert ; people 
crying pity, 
Scared faces vanishing, and 
flying feet— 
And a huge Lion moving down 
the street. 


King and court, garrison 
and guard, have fled ; and 
the mighty woodlander 
stalks onward to the palace 
with the little prince lying 
athwart his vast jaws. The 
flight, the desertion and 
fear irritate him. “ Coward 
King, despicable father!” he growls in his 
throat ; “ well, I will kill his child” ; and he 
passes down the silent corridors, and under 
the spacious gilded ceilings, and through 
noble halls and beautiful chambers, till at 
length he comes on a scene, for the descrip- 
tion of which I take advantage of Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s translation : 
In the palace-grounds 
An alcove on a garden gives, and there 
A tiny thing— forgot in the general fear, 
Lulled in the flower-sweet dreams of infancy, 
Bathed in soft sunlight falling brokenly 
Through leaf and lattice—was that moment waking ; 
A little lovely maid, most dear and taking, 
The Prince's sister ; all alone—undressed— 
She sate up singing : children sing so best. 
. * 7 7 a 
The Beast caught sight of her, and stopped— 
And then 
Entered ; the joists creaked as he stalked straight in! 
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**She rose in her cot—full height and bold” 


Above the playthings by the little bed 

The Lion thrust his shaggy massive head, 

Dreadful with savage might and lordly scorn, 

More dreadful with that princely prey so borne; 

Which she quick spying, ‘‘ Brother! brother!” 
cried, 

“Oh, my own brother !”’ and, unterrified— 

Looking a living rose that made the place 

Brighter and warmer with its fearless grace— 

She gazed upon that monster of the wood, 

Whose yellow balls not Typhon had withstood ; 

And—well! who knows what thought these smal) 
heads hold ? 

She rose up in her cot—full height, and bold, 

And shook her pink fist angrily at him. 


Whereon—close to the little bed’s white rim, 

All dainty silk and laces—this huge Brute 

Set down her brother gently at her foot 

Just as a mother might, and said to her— 

“Don't be put out, now! There he is, dear, 
there!" 
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What knights and holy anchorites, hunters 
and hounds, and all the King’s horses and all 
his men could not achieve, is accomplished 
by the look of a baby face and the rebuke of 
a baby finger—for it was not indeed with a 
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“pink fist” that our two-year-old heroine 
threatened the suzerain of the wild, but with 
that small chubby forefinger which we have 
all seen our own little people use with such 
quaint and charming emphasis. 


OOR BIG HERBERT 
By J. S. N. 


Oor big Herbert’s airms are lang an’ strang 
an’ thick, 

His neives are like a navvy’s whan he pitches 
doon a brick; 

He wheels the barrow, wields the spade like 
ony workin’ man, 

An’ riddles oot the bricks an’ stanes frae 
heaps o’ lime an’ san’; 

He’s holey here, an’ holey there, an’ holey at 
the knees, 

Altho’ it’s no wi’ prayin’ but wi’ sclimin’ up 
the trees ; 

His nose an’ cheeks are straked wi’ black, his 
chin’s a sicht to see, 

His mooth wi’ jawstick slagered ower, a big 
splatch on his ee; 

His collars aye ahint his neck, his bits are 
smoored wi’ glaur, 

His hanky—losh, man, say nae mair, it’s 
blacker than the tar ; 

It’s stickin’ in his trooser pooch wi’ rosit, 
nails, an’ twine, 

It dichts his nose, his cheeks, his bits, it’s 
twisted like a line. 

He’s quite an independent man; he has nae 
care ava ; 

He’s workin’ aye frae morn to e’en wi’ 
hammer or wi’ saw ; 

For Herbert’s e’es an’ anxious e’e, it traivels 


up an’ doon, 


An’ looks for wark, an’ maks it tae, an’ that 
richt michty sune; 

He'll no be stuck for want o’ wark, nor be 
without a tool, 

He’s nae sic slithery, sluthery Jock, nor sic 
a donnert fule ; 

The guid new leaden watter pipe wi’ three- 
inch nails he’ll stick 

Until it’s like a hedgehog’s back, an’ ca’ 
them wi’ a brick ; 

The traps he’ll fill wi’ graivel, the keys twist 
in the locks, 

The place he'll maist blaw up wi’ gas wi’ 
screwin’ at the cocks; 

His legs are like Colossus’ as he straddles 
ower the sea, 

His feet are squarely planted doon, an’ firmly 
as a tree ; 

His shouthers brod, his breist sticks oot, his 
back is like a wa’— 

Apollo, Samson, Jupiter—ma fegs, he’s ane 
an’ a’! 

He’s shoutin’ here, an’ orderin’ there, an’ 
fleein’ roon aboot, 

He’s a verra, verra busy man, o’ that there 
is nae doot; 

He'll mak’ a monstrous fortune sune, he’s a 
champion to fecht, 


Big Herbert’s come tae man’s estate—big 


Herbert’s nearly aicht. 
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No. 1 (The Misses Hamilton, Hammersmith Terrace, W.) 


ELY FROM THE WEST TOWER OF THE CATHEDRAL 


No. 1.—This view is taken from the top of the 
west tower two hundred feet high. The chief 
feature of the picture is the lantern, an octagonal 
structure throughout, unequal-sided in the lower 
storey, but equal-sided above the vaulting. The 
lower storey, about a hundred feet high, is of stone, 
from which springs the vaulting of oak covered with 
lead. The lantern itself is practically suspended 
by eight buttresses supplying equal pressure on 


every side, just as an inverted tumbler may be. 


upheld by one’s hards pressing it. The flying 
buttresses supplying the pressure spoken of are 
each a huge oak-tree, and in the recent restoration 
some years elapsed before a sufficient number of 
oak-trees large and long enough for the purpose 
could be found. Both the lantern and the Lady 
Chapel (seen on the left side of the photograph) 
were designed by Alan de Walsingham. 


THE SUMMIT OF SNOWDON 


No. 2.—Snowdon, the highest mountain in South 
Britain (3570 feet), possesses many points of interest. 
Its bulk is considerable ; a line drawn round its base 
describes a circuit of twenty miles. It is crowned 
with fir-trees, four of which are grouped round the 
peak shown in our photograph, known as Snowdon 
summit. This mountain is the only one in Great 
Britain that boasts a railway to the very top, and 














No. 2 (M Waddell Stepps, near Glasgow) 














No. 3 (H. H. Hammer, Boundary Road, London, N.W.) 





No. 4 (Geo-ge Dawson, The Leys, Cambridge) 


vies with Ben Nevis (which is about 900 
feet higher) in having an hotel at the 
summit, where one can be housed for a 
night in comparative comfort and at 
charges not immoderate in the peculiar 
circumstances. The view shows the 
hotel, the very sharp summit, and just 
beneath the building, a little to the left, a 
peep of the roof of the railway terminus. 
The railway is five miles long, the 
gradients being on the whole easy as com- 
pared with some of the Swiss mountain 
lines, but in one or two places it rises 
one in six. The fare is 3s. single and 5s. 
return. There are some magnificent 
views obtained on the route. There are 
four tracks for pedestrians to the Snow- 
don summit, which vary considerably in 
length and difficulty ; that from Llanberis, 
almost parallel to the railway, being 
the longest and the easiest. On the 
day on which the photograph was taken 
there were said to be about 170 people on 
the top. Many of these arrived by rail- 
way, but about midday one could see 
toiling climbers of both sexes in little 
groups on all the tracks. The view from 
the summit in clear weather is said to 
extend to the Wicklow Mountains in 
Ireland, the Isle of Man, Cardigan Bay, 
and the Cumberland Hills. The starfish- 
likeridges stretching out from the summit 
on four sides make a wild and magnificent 
foreground to the billowy mountains of 
the mid-distance. 
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No. 5 (M. Lowry, St. George's Street, Belfast) 


TWO BIRD'S EYE VIEWS 

No. 3.—The Cog-train ascending Pike's Peak, 
Colorado, U.S.A., the engine pushing the car. 
Pike’s Peak is one of the best known of the 
peaks of the Rocky Mountains. It is eighty 
miles from Denver, and owing to the clearness 
of the atmosphere is plainly visible from that 
city. It was first sighted by Zebulon M. Pike 
in 1806, but he never reached the summit, and 
Dr. James first made the ascent in 1819. The 
ascent can be made on foot or on horseback, but 
both methods are dangerous and unpleasant on 
account of the hail, rain and snow encountered 
in passing through the clouds. A few years 
back a cog railway was built,and few now 
attempt to make the ascent by any other route, 


No. 4.—This photograph was taken from the 
masthead of a small yacht last August on the 
Clyde. At the time the water was rough and 
the yacht was sailing at a fair pace. 


A REMINISCENCE OF BOYCOTTING 
No. 5.—This group was taken in June 1887 in 
Co. Leitrim. The family'was boycotted for two 
years and lived under police protection for that 
time. A large black pig+a familiar object in 
Ireland, where it is often called the ‘‘ gintleman 
that pays the rint'’—is seen looking for some 
refreshment in the family pot. 
XXVIII—28 





No. 6(Geo. McRoberts, Edinburgh) 
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A HAUNTED MAUSOLEUM 


No. 6.—The handsome mausoleum repre- 
sented in the accompanying photo is to be 
seen in the ancient churchyard of Greyfriars, 
Edinburgh, and was erected to the memory of 
Sir George Mackenzie, the famous advocate. 
Sir George, in the reign of Charles II. and 
James II., acted as prosecutor of the Cove- 
nanters, and was extremely unpopular with 
the great body of the Scottish people. His 
tomb was long regarded with abhorrence and 
was believed to be haunted by a ghost. The 
boy who would, even in daylight, go up to 
the door and shout 


‘‘Bluidy Mackenzie, come oot if ye daur ! 
Lift the sneck [latch] and draw the bar,” 


was considered brave indeed. 


KEMPSEY CHURCH, NEAR 
WORCESTER 


No. 7.—Chestnut-tree growing from an 
ancient tomb. It is thought that it took its 
origin from a chestnut dropped by a choir- 
boy. Throughout the whole summer the 
leaves retain the fresh green of spring. 


A BUDDHIST TOMB 


No. 8.—A Buddhist tomb at Darjeeling 
surrounded by prayer-flags. These flags are 
made of narrow strips of cotton written 
upon by the priests, and as the wind moves 








No. 7 (T. F. Budden, Moorgate Street, E.C.) 


them their prayers are 
supposed to rise to the 














No. 8 (A. W. Young, Hastings, Calcutta) 





Deity. This mechanical 
method of worship strikes 
us as childishly mistaken, 
but it may be that a noble 
conception originally gave 
rise to the device, and to 
the use of water-wheels, 
windmills, and praying 
statues, Obviously the 
physical conditions of life 
rendered it impossible for 
men to be constant)7 
engaged in prayer aud 
adoration. These means 
were adopted to symbo- 
lise the intention of the 
worshipper, and to act as 
his substitutes. People 
had not yet learned 
that by doing God's 
will and giving  our- 
selves to His service we 
may make the whole 
of life one unbroken 
prayer. 
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THE ROSE OF JUNE 


By THE Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


N the House of Livia, the wife of 
Augustus, which has been excavated 
on the Palatine Hill, that rises above 
the Roman Forum, isa painting. It is 

above the door of the /riclinium or dining- 
room, and if represents a glass vessel full of 
cut roses. Now, we krow that roses were a 
familiar flower with the ancients, but I do 
not think we have realised—at least I had 
not—to what an extent the rose had been 
cultivated and perfected by the Romans in 
olden times. That charming little wall-paint- 
ing shows us that they had in their gardens, 
and twined against their houses, roses of 
various colours and in great perfection. 

Livia must have been fond of flowers. 
Her country villa at Primaporta has also been 
unearthed, and the a/rium or central-hall 
there has all the walls painted to resemble 
the lattice-work of a garden with flower-beds 
inside, and without, landscapes in perspective 
of woodland. It is altogether a lovely pro- 
duction : the atmospheric effect of distance 
among the trees is quite such as we might 
expect of a modern artist. ‘The flowers in 
the garden are mostly anemones and _nar- 
cissi—spring flowers—and the rose, if I 
remember right, is not there shown. 

June is the month of roses. It is then 
that the wild rose wreathes our hedgerows 
with its bloom. The dog-rose is either 
white or pink, but there is also, more rare, 
the deep crimson Rosa villosa. It is always 
and everywhere lovely, and the sweetbrier 
exhales one of the most delicious of 
fragrances. It was a custom in England for 
girls to gather a rose on Midsummer Eve, 
wear it all day, and then place the petals in 
a Prayer-book, and note whether it lost its 
hue before New Year’s Day, and take omen 
thereby. This is alluded to in a poem called 
«« The Cottage Maid,” published in 1786: 

The moss-rose that, at fall of dew 
(Ere eve its duskier curtain drew), 
Was freshly gather’d from its stem, 
She values as the ruby gem ; 

And, guarded from the piercing air 
With all an anxious lover’s care, 
‘She bids it, for her shepherd’s sake, 
Await the New Year's frolic wake. 
When faded, in its alter’d hue 

‘She reads—the rustic is untrue ; 








But, if its leaves the crimson paint, 
Her sickening hopes no longer faint. 
The rose upon her bosom worn, 

She meets him at th’ peep of morn, 
And lo! her lips with kisses prest, 
He plucks it from her panting breast. 

The sweetbrier is the eglantine of the old 
English writers,apparently,and not the honey- 
suckle, Chaucer calls it the Eglantere : 

When she sate in a fresh greene laurey trc2, 
On that further side even right by me, 
That gave so passing a delicious smell 
According to the Eglantere full well. 


It would seem as if all lands on which the 
sun shines warm had their special roses. 
There is the rose of Provence, the China 
rose, the Japan rose, the rose of Damascus, 
of Sharon, of the Caucasus, the double yellow 
from Constantinople, the Austrian brier, the 
rose of Jericho, the true hateful plant of the 
Dead Sea wastes, and Scotland sends us the 
Banksia. The rose of Virginia, it is said, if 
transplanted from its native soil languishes 
and dies. It is like the carps of Marly, 
which perished when conveyed to the marble 
basins full of springing splashing water. 

«They resemble me,” said Mme. de Main- 
tenon, “ they regret their native mud.” 

Socrates was leaving the theatre in which 
had been represented a comedy of Aristo- 
phanes, in which the humourist had rallied 
philosophy, and above all the philosopher. 
The audience had enthusiastically applauded 
these sallies. 

Socrates encountered Aristophanes out- 
side the theatre ; he advanced to him, and 
thrust a bunch of roses under his nose. 
The thorns pricked the face of the poet and 
he drew back. 

Then said Socrates, “ Forgive the nosegay 
its prickles for the sake of its perfume, as 1 
do your play for its poetry.” 

In 1794, some days before the 9th 
Thermidor, General Hoche, dismissed his 
command, was interned in the Conciergerie. 
‘There were many fellow-prisoners there, and 
time hung heavy on their hands. They took 
their meals together. 

One morning Hoche received a present in 
his cell of a magnificent bunch of roses, sent 
him from an unknown hand. At the hour 
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of table @héte he appeared with the roses 
in his hand. 

“Oh, General! what lovely roses! Oh, 
General, give us some, we entreat you!” was 
the exclamation from all. 

There were ladies as well as gentlemen in 
the prison The young officer at once began 
to distribute the flowers, beginning with the 
former. And with these beautiful blooms 
it was as though sunshine and gaiety had 
penetrated within the gloomy walls of the 
prison. 

All at once the door opened. A man 
entered in black, holding a paper, followed 
by an escort of soldiers. 

He unrolled his paper. Those whose 
names he read out were to follow to the 
guillotine. 

“Citizen!” said a young woman to 
Hoche, “I go so to my death wearing your 
rose.” 

* And T also!” 

“ And I as well!” 

That day, when the tumbril passed through 
the streets to the Place de la Révolution, an 
unusual spectacle presented itself to the 
lookers-on. Every man who went to death 
had a rose between his lips, and every woman 
had a rose in her bosom. 

In Rome, on Mid-Lent Sunday, the Pope 
takes the Golden Rose to St. Peter’s—but 
then it is of gold. Even in Italy the rose 
hardly appears so early. But it is earlier than 
June in France, for since 1227 the youngest 
peer was expected to present at Court /a baillee 
aux roses, a tribute of roses. In 1541 this gave 
rise toa dispute between the Duke de Bourbon- 
Montpensier and the Duke de Nevers, one 
of whom was a prince of the blood. The 
claims of the two pretenders were submitted 
to the Parliament of Paris, and were argued 
by the most celebrated lawyers of the period. 
After both sides had been heard, the Parlia- 
ment gave its decree on Friday, June 17, 
1541: “ That having regard to the rank of 
prince of the blood joined to his peerage, 
the Court orders that the Duke de Mont- 
pensier shall offer the tribute of roses.” 

In 1589, the League, no longer consider- 
ing the Parliament as a Court of Peers, 
abolished the baillée aux roses. 

The rose festival of Salency is, however, 
celebrated on June 8. The institution is 
attributed to S. Medard, Bishop of Noyon, 
who died in 545, and who was born at 


Salency. It is even said that he charged his 
family estate there with a sum of money, to 
be given annually, with a crown of roses, to 
the most virtuous girl in the village. He is 
said to have accorded the first crown to his 
sister, and so he is represented in a painting 
above the altar in his chapel at Salency. 
According to the terms of the foundation, 
not only must the girl be irreproachable, but 
also her parents must have been good. The 
seigneur of Salency had the right to choose 
the ‘ Rosiere ” out of three girls, natives of 
the village, presented to him. When he had 
named her, the parish was informed of it 
from the pulpit on the following Sunday, and 
all who had any just cause or impediment to 
advance were bidden to do so. On June 8, 
the Feast of S. Medard, at two o’clock in 
the afternoon, the “ Rosiére,” dressed in 
white, attended by twelve girls in white with 
blue sashes, and twelve boys, her father and 
mother, and relations, went to the castle of 
Salency, where the procession was met by 
the seigneur, or his bailiff, who conducted 
the train to the church. 

There Vespers were sung, and the rose- 
girl assisted, kneeling at a faldstool in the 
chancel. After Vespers a procession was 
formed to the chapel of S. Medard at the 


farther end of the village. There the cure 


took the crown of roses from the altar, 
blessed it, and, after a short and appropriate 
discourse, crowned the girl with it, and gave 
her a purse containing twenty-five francs. 
The procession then re-forined, returned to 
the parish church, where a Te Detim was 
chanted, with an anthem in commemoration 
of S. Medard, the institutor of the ceremony. 

This beautiful usage, interrupted by the 
Revolution, was re-established in 1812, and 
takes place now every year ; but it has under- 
gone certain modifications. The ‘ Rosiére ’” 
now receives three hundred francs, of which 
sum the municipal council gives half. 

In the chapel of S. Medard is a board on 
which are inscribed the names of all the 
* Rosiéres ” ; a few of the names have been 
effaced, because they have misconducted 
themselves since they have received the 
crown of S. Medard; but, as a general rule, 
the custom tends to encourage the girls to 
rival each other in virtue. 

In the churchyard of Barnes in Surrey, 
near the entrance to the church, is an old 


mural tablet to the memory of Edward. 
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Rose, citizen of London, who died in the 
seventeenth century, and bequeathed the 
sum of £20 annually to that parish for ever, 
on condition that the railing enclosing his 
grave should be maintained, and that rose- 
trees should be planted about it, trained and 
kept in a flourishing condition. The terms 
of this eccentric benefaction are very properly 
complied with. 

Our Wars of the Roses must not be passed 
over, with the choice of badges by the York 
and Lancaster parties. 


Prant. Let him that is a true-born gentleman, 
And stands upon the honour of his birth, 
If he suppose that I have pleaded truth, 
From off this brier pluck a white rose with me. 
SoMERSET. Let him that is no coward nor no 
flatterer, 
But dare maintain the party of the truth, 
Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with me. 
Warwick. I love no colours, and without all 
colour 
Of base insinuating flattery, 
I pluck this white rose with Plantagenet. 


SuFFoLk. I pluck this red rose with young 
Somerset, 


And say, withal, I think he held the right. 
First Part ‘‘ Henry VI.,” Act II. sc. 4. 


The story goes that, when young, S. Benedict 
retired from the world to Subiaco ; finding 
himself regret the luxury and downy beds of 
his home, he threw himself on a bank of briers 
near the entrance to the cave he occupied. 
“ Here,” says Mr. Hare, “ seven centuries 
afterwards, S. Francis coming to visit the 
shrine, knelt and prayed before the thorns 
which ‘had such glorious memories, and 
planted two rose-trees beside them. The 
roses of S. Francis flourish still, and are 
carefully tended by the monks, but the 
Benedictine thorns have disappeared.”— 
“ Days near Rome,” i. p. 316. 

There is a beautiful story connected with 
S. Dorothea. Her acts are apocryphal, but, 
unlike most of these fabrications, they con- 
tain an element of poetry. 

Dorothzea was a native of Czesarea in Cappa- 
docia, and in the persecution of Diocletian 
she was brought before the Governor Sapri- 
cius. He threatened her with torture unless 
she would renounce Christ. She replied, 
‘Do thy worst. I fear no pain, if only I may 
see Him for whom I am ready to die.” 

Sapricius said, “ Who is he?” 

Dorothzea replied, “ He is Christ, the Son 
of God.” 
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Sapricius asked, “And where is this 
Christ ?” 

Dorothza replied, “ In His omnipotence 
He is everywhere; in His humanity He is 
in heaven, to which He invites us, where 
the lilies bloom white and the roses ever 
flower, where the fields are green, the moun- 
tains wave with fresh grass, and the spring 
of the Water of Life bubbles up eternally.” 

Then said a lawyer present, named 
Theophilus, “In faith, I should like to see 
these roses ; prithee send me some.” 

Thereupon Dorothea answered and said, 
«J will.” 

The Governor pronounced _ sentence 
against her that she should be decapitated. 
The story goes on that Theophilus went 
home to his companions, and to them told 
with great laughter how he had asked the 
virgin to send him flowers from the Paradise 
to which she aspired. Then, all at once, he 
saw a vision. Beside him stood a luminous 
figure in white, who held in his hand a 
bunch of the most wondrous roses, the 
scent of which filled all the room. 


He spake: ‘‘ The Crown is won 
As Dorothza said ; 
The martyr sendeth now to thee 
Some roses white and red.” 
The fairest flowers of earth 
Might not with those compare 
The angel held; they streamed with light 
And fragrance passing rare. 


According to the legend Theophilus be- 
lieved, and was so impressed that he went 
before the magistrate, and was sentenced to 
the same death as Dorothza, and thus 
received the “ Baptism of blood.” 

It is possible that there may be some 
foundation of truth in the story — that 
Theophilus may have been so impressed 
with the words spoken by the martyr, by 
the seriousness of the promise, and by her 
wondrous endurance, that he dreamt that 
what she had said came true. But if so, 
then the circumstances have been dressed 
up by a later hand. 


We are not called to die 
By martyr’s death of pain; 
By sword or spear, by cross or fire, 
Yet still may Eden gain. 
For, if we live to God, 
And serve Him here in fear, 
A crown of life is held aloft 
For all who persevere. 








THREE STEPS AND A LITTLE DOOR 


KNOW not from what dim dreamy 
days on the furthest verge of memory 
there comes floating to me an odd 
rhyme which I used to hear from my 
Scotch nurse. I can hardly say that I 
remember her, but I do recollect her quaint 
northern way of speaking, and the tone of 
interest and mystery in which she used to 
repeat the rhyme: 
Tommy Gorrie— 
Went—up—three—steps; 
And in at a little doorie. 
Even at this distance of time it seems to 
me that I can bring back the feeling of 
delight and wonderment and curiosity which 
those words awakened in my childish soul. 
They were a sort of spell; for even when I 
repeated them to myself, there, in front of 
me, set in a long high wall of grey stone, 
was the little door with its pointed arch— 
a door of solid oak almost bleached with 
weather from brown to grey—and there were 
the three stone steps leading up to it. 

Of Tommy Gorrie I was often told that 
he never did any of the naughty and unruly 
things of which I appear to have been guilty. 
Tommy Gorrie never said “ No” ; he never 
screamed or stamped in great wrath; he 
liked everything that was good for him ; he 
did not need to be told twice ; he was his 
mother’s joy. I was not emulous of Tommy 
Gorrie ; I should have taken no interest in 
him if it had not been that he went up 
those three steps and in at,that little door. 
But that was an adventure which might well 
excite the envy and admiration of the most 
revolutionary little Radical. 

What did Tommy Gorrie see when he 
went in? No one could tell me. I used 
to stare for ten minutes together at the door 
I could picture before me, and wish it would 
open—were it but a hand’s breadth—so that 
I might have just one glint of the wonder- 
land on the other side of the wall; but it 
only ended in some one coming to see what 
new scheme of mischief was keeping me so 
quiet. At night I would dream that I was 
going up the steps, and that the door was 
yielding to the push of my strong hand ; but 
either I awoke before it opened, or the 
dream took another turn. 


Those three steps and that little door 
were the imperishable romance of my child- 
hood. Had my curiosity been gratified I 
should have forgotten all about them; but 
as no one could tell me, and as I never 
found the door while awake and could never 
enter by it while asleep, I had an inexhaust- 
ible subject for my day-dreams. 

Since I have grown up I have had severak 
curious reminders of that old rhyme. It 
was with a singular shock of reminiscence 
that I read Goethe’s sketch, in his auto- 
biography, of the enchanted garden which 
he entered by the little brown wicket in the 
Bad Wall, and of his complete failure to 
find the entrance a second time, although 
he had noted the extremely old nut-trees, 
whose green branches hung down over the 
wall on the opposite side of the way, and 
the niche with the fountain. 

And almost as much like a page from my 
own experience was the passage in Mr. 
Pater’s idyll, “ The Child in the House,” in 
which he tells of such a vision of loveliness 
as Tommy Gorrie must have had when he 
went up the three steps. For “it happened 
that, as he walked one evening, a garden 
gate, usually closed, stood open; and lo! 
within, a great red hawthorn in full flower, 
embossing heavily the bleached and twisted 
trunk and branches, so aged that there were 
but few green leaves thereon—a plumage ot 
tender crimson fire out of the heart of the 
dry wood. The perfume of the tree had 
now and again reached him, in the currents of 
the wind, over the wall, and he had wondered 
what might be behind it.” 

But beautiful as that sight must have 
been, and sweet as were that Child’s dreams, 
loitering all night “along a magic roadway 
of crimson flowers,” my three steps and the 
little doorie gave promise of a surprise more 
strange, and of a more rapturous joy. Only 
once have I seen in print anything that 
came near to the glad mystery hidden 
behind my leagues of lofty stone wall. Any 
one who is curious will find it in Carlyle’s 
translation of Tieck’s little masterpiece, 
“The Elves.” When Tommy Gorrie went 


up three steps and in at a little doorie, he. 
must have been as fortunate as little Mary 
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“A TOUCH OF NATURE” 


when she ran across the bridge. He must 
have met a glittering elf-maiden, and swung 
with her on the tops of the trees which 
she made spring up with a stamp of her 
fairy foot, and seen the dwarfs carrying 
sacks of gold-dust, and watched the water- 
children swimming and sporting and blow- 
ing on crooked shells. Only I do not 
believe that 4s story ended with the sorrow- 
ful disenchantment of Mary’s. ‘The magic 
garden into which Tommy Gorrie’s door 
opened never lost a green leaf or a coloured 
blossom, and no wicked weather of the world 
ever reached it, and Tommy 

Well, as for Tommy, I don’t believe he 
never said ‘* No,” and liked everything that 
was good for him, and did not need to be 
told twice. I think he was no better and 
no worse than I was. I think Tommy is 
alive yet and never grows any older. I 
think he spends his time in finding those 
three steps and going -in at that little door. 
What happens then I don’t know; but I 
fancy he gets tired with play and falls asleep ; 
and when he awakes he finds himself out- 
side, with just a vague, sweet recollection of 
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something strange and delightful, and so he 
sets off again to find the three steps. And 
as long as there are children Tommy Gorrie 
will be a child, and will continue to go up 
three steps and in ata little doorie. 

There is a curious tenacity and sugges- 
tiveness about rhymes, and this of Tommy 
Gorrie hitches itself on to all sorts pf people 
and incidents. When I read a page of a 
beautiful book, I nod across to the invisible 
author: “ You went up three steps and in at 
a little doorie.” When I meet a couple of 
lovers in the wood, I smile to myself: 
“You are looking for three steps, eh?” 
When I pass a Sister of Charity, or watch 
a working woman rocking a babe in her 
arms, I think: “ And you too have been up 
the three steps.” 

To-night even, as I sat with my small son 
on one knee and his sister on the other, and 
my wife asked, “ Which way did you come 
home?” I replied, somewhat absently it 
might seem, ‘‘ Up three steps and in at a 
little doorie”; but her laugn showed that 
she understood. 

GEOFFREY WINTERWOOD. 





“A TOUCH OF NATURE” 


By EDWARD S. BOND 


AND everywhere, driven by a hot 
wind that filled one’s boots, blinding 
the eyes and parching the lips. 
Away over the dreary stretch of 

hillock and hollow, the sunset showed crim- 
son and orange behind groups of palms, 
nurtured by moisture from the river Atbara. 

Under these palms several tents had been 
pitched, temporary quarters of the Kalifa’s 
advance guard. 

The Emir, Yakoob, paced outside his 
tent in the rapidly waning light, an anxious 
look on his gaunt face, as he scanned the 
horizon on all sides, alert for the coming of 
the foe. 

He had not watched long when the sky 
line was broken by the figure of a rider 
who appeared suddenly on a neighbouring 
hillock. The fugitive, for such Yakoob 
judged him to be, rode recklessly with loose 
rein, and, as hecame nearer, the Emir made 
out the khaki uniform. ‘“ One of the infidels,” 


muttered he in his beard, and waited to see 
the end. 

The horseman dismounted with difficulty 
as soon as he saw the Dervish, and staggering 
towards him, murmured in Arabic, “I am 
wounded and weak, my horse is dead beat. 
Kill me if you will; I would end it all here.” 

The Emir looked at him keenly. Evidently 
the officer was some one of distinction, for 
his breast was covered with medals, 

A remembrance came to Yakoob across 
the years how /e had lain on the ground 
wounded by a bayonet thrust. He heard 
again the thunder of the hoofs that crushed 
and trampled the dead and dying. Then 
had followed comparative silence, broken 
only by curses and cries for water. In 
agony he had worn out the night, expecting 
death, but at dawn an infidel had held 
water to his lips and with another had borne 
him off the field. Swiftly it all came upon 
him, as he stood looking at the fugitive. 
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Softness 
crept into 
his hard 
fierce face, 
and he 
said to the 
wounded 
man, “My 
tent is 
thine, go 
silently within.” The 
officer obeyed, too weak 
to question the other’s 
generosity, and once 


ter he sank exhausted 
on the ground. 

His horse had received a bullet in the 
shoulder, and both knee-pans were bleed- 
ing. A glance convinced Yakoob the animal 
could not live. A shot would have roused 
his men ; the opening of a vein was surer 
and more merciful. Then he went within 
his tent, lighting a torch, and, insistent, placed 
food before his guest. 

“Why mock me thus?” groaned the 
officer. ‘I am at your mercy; strike and 
have done.” But Yakoob said naught, only 
pointed to the food; and the wondering 
officer, faint with pain and hunger, yielded. 
But when the nourishment had brought back 


***One of the infidels,’ muttered he in 
within the tent’s shel- his beard” 


blood to his face, the 
Emir asked him, “ Why 
comest thou hither a 
second time to be slain 
by the might of the 
Khalifa? Knowest 
thou not that his army 
is as the sands of the 
desert ?” 

“ We come to avenge 
Gordon,” replied the 
other. 

“Ah, the white 
Pasha, who died at 
Khartoum: I have 
heard he was much 
beloved among our own 
people; yet that did 
not save him, Thou 
hadst better return to 
thine own land lest his 
fate be thine.” 

The Englishman 
raised himself, and 
looking steadily at the 
Emir, replied, “ The 
end of the year will 
see our flag wave over 
IXhartoum.” 

Ascornful smile crept 
over the Emir’s face. 
The idea seemed 
childish. 

“And then?” he 
asked incredulcusly. 

“ Then the Soudan 
shall be free ; black and 
white shall have equal 
rights; knowledge will 
enlighten and fanaticism 
perish.” 

Excitement caused the wound in his 
head to bleed afresh. The Dervish saw 
it, and taking off his green silk scarf 
bound it up carefully. “ Lie still, stranger, 
else those that love thee not may hear, 
and I would not thou should’st die like a 
dog.” 

Thus enjoined, the officer turned on his 
side, and, worn out, quickly slept. 

But other eyes had seen the coming of 
the infidel in the fading light. Zara, second 
in command to Yakoob, and jealous of his 
influence with the Khalifa, smelt treason 
in Yakoob’s hospitality. ‘ Allah preserve me, 
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but he shall suffer for this,” vowed he, as he 
rode fast that very night to the camp of the 
Prophet. 

With the first suspicion of dawn, the 
Emir awaked the officer and said, “ Dost 
thou feel able to ride?” 

“‘ Where?” replied the other. 

“ Back to thine own people.” 

“ Do you-mean this ?” cried the English- 
man, scarcely able to believe. 

The Dervish bowed gravely and continued: 
‘<I have saddled my own steed, for thine is 
dead ; only loose him at thy journey’s end 
and he will return. Hence now, before day 
with curious gaze espy thee.” 

The officer felt bewildered. Was the 
Emir speaking truth, or was it a mere trap ? 
He dismissed the last 
thought as unworthy. 
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friends and hand-clasps awaited him that he 
had thought to know no more. 

The Dervish had spoken a true word. 
The white Arab bore him bravely and well 
over the sandy hillocks, through the foaming 
Atbara, back to his comrades’ tents.. And be- 
cause he was a favourite with his regiment, at 
the sight of him, caps were waved on bayonet 
points and throats went hoarse with cheering. 

But on the morrow, when the white steed 
neighed before his master’s tent, no voice 
answered, no kind hand caressed; for 
within, the deadly dagger had done its 
stealthy work. The gallant Emir would no 
more proudly march beneath the black 
standard of the Khalifa, for his spirit walked 
with Allah and the just. 





Could he not have 
slain him a hundred 
times while he slept? 
He turned to his 
dusky host, moisture 
in his eye and tremor 
in his voice: “ I thank 
you from my soul; 
you have probably 
saved my life. Believe 
me the Englishman 
will never forget.” 

‘To - morrow,” re- 
plied the Dervish, as if 
he had not heard him, 
“IT shall march at the 
head of thousands, and 
Allah will protect his 
children.” 

Yet, even as he spake 
thus threateningly and 
patriotic fire gleamed in 
his eyes, with courtesy 
he lifted the canvas 
of the tent for his 
stranger guest to pass 
out, and assisted him 
to mount. 

“Spare him not, 
he will carry thee swift 
as the wind,” and with 
these words ringing 
in his ears, the English- 
man waved his hand, 
bounding forward to 
where across the river 











‘* At the sight of him caps were waved on bayonet points and 
throats went hoarse with cheering” 








SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By F. D. HOW 


FIRST EVENING 
* Peter v. 5: ‘“‘ Be clothed with humility” 
Hymn: “ Sing to the Lord the children’s hymn” 


OW I should like to go for a walk 

with some of you children to whom 

I am to talk on the Sunday even- 

ings of this month! It is lovely 

spring weather, and there are such beautiful 

walks through the little villages and lanes 
and fields round the house where I live ! 

However, I suppose we can’t do that, so 
the next best thing will be to go for an 
imaginary walk, and talk about some of 
the things we shall see as we go along. 
Well, we will start out of our white gate and 
go across the road and push open a very 
heavy old iron gate which leads at once into 
the fields. The hedges are all in bud; in 
fact, in some places the buds are already 
bursting into leaf. But what is that on the 
bank below, just between those flat green 
leaves? Don’t you see it? Ah! I thought 
you would: it is a white violet, one of the 
first I have seen this year; pick it with a 
long stalk, and look carefully under the 
leaves for one or two more. Now come 
over this stile and we shall be in a very 
sheltered corner. How hot it is! Other 
things have found that out too, for see, here 
is a primrose bud—almost out; you may 
pick it, if you like, for it will come out in 
water. Then see, there are some celandines 
lifting up their little bright faces in company 
with a daisy or two, and altogether this is a 
delightful bit of field and hedgerow, and there 
has been no rain for such a long time that I 
think we might venture to sit down and 
have a talk. 

Did you ever think how different the first 
spring flowers are to those which come later 
in the year? They grow close to the ground, 
and, while they are very beautiful, and some 
of them very sweet, yet they are gentle and 
humble little flowers for the most part. 
The wild roses and honeysuckles and other 
things which will make our hedges gay later 
on are much more conspicuous than these 
dear little first flowers of the spring. Now, 


I think you can easily see some ways in 
which they may teach you God’s will. Spring 
is the time when the year is young, and 
childhood is the time when men and women 
are young. Children as well as men and 
women ought to be decorated and made 
beautiful by virtues and good actions ; but 
children.must remember that if they are at 
all conceited about being good, or if they 
boast about any good action, they are 
beautiful no longer, because, like the spring 
flowers, their virtues must be very gentle and 
modest. I was talking one day to a little 
child who had fora long time been giving up 
a large part of her tiny weekly allowance to 
help some poor unhappy children. She 
was very shy about it. I had only known of 
it accidentally, and we were talking almost 
in whispers as I told her how glad I was and 
especially that she had kept it a secret. I 
had not noticed another and rather bigger 
child standing so close behind that she could 
hear what we were talking about, and I was. 
very much disgusted when she suddenly 
said: “J give more than she does. Last 
week I gave all my allowance,” speaking so 
loud that every one in the room could hear. 
That is a very simple instance of what I 
mean. Here was one child whose virtue 
was so shy and retiring that it tried like the 
violet to hide itself from every eye, and was 
all the sweeter and more precious for that 
very reason, while the other child allowed 
her virtue of giving to be so open and flaunt- 
ing that it was spoiled and killed by the 
vices of jealousy and pride. Be good, but 
remember that you “are but little children 
weak,” and that what you can do to please 
God and to help others is a very small thing, 
though, when it is the best you can do, it is 
gathered and prized even far more highly 
than you prize the first spring flowers. 

Then there is one other lesson you may 
learn, and this one from the celandines and 
daisies. Do you see how they look up to 
the sky and the sun? Well, your sun is 
the Lord, who is the Light of the World. 
Do not be afraid to look up to Him and praise 
Him. The flowers do not fear the light of 
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the sun, they open the wider towards it. So 
lift up your faces to your Lord and fear not. 
He loves the flowers, and, better still, He 
loves His children. Learn to thank Him and 
praise Him often, not only in church, but now 
when we see the beautiful things He has 
made. He is always listening for children’s 
voices, and, though your hymn be modest 
and your voices gentle and low, He will 
never fail to hear. 


SECOND EVENING 


Ps. li. 10: ‘*‘ Make mea clean heart, O God” 


Hymn: “ Blessed are the pure in heart” 


Now we must be going on a bit, or we shall 
never get round through the village and 
home again as I had intended. See, we will 
go over that stile and down that short bit of 
green lane past old Mrs. Huck’s cottage, and 
that will bea shortcut. Dearme! I wonder 
what is happening! Mrs. Huck seems to 
have got all her bits of carpet and her furni- 
ture out in her garden. She surely can’t be 
going to move! I know she has lived more 
than forty years in this same cottage, and 
loves it dearly, for it reminds her all the 
while of that good husband who shared it 
with her till he died. Run on and ask her 
what is the matter. You wili find the wicket 
just round the corner, and then you must 
get up the garden path as well as you can 
for the chairs and tables, only be sure not to 
step on her flower-beds, for she takes such 
pains with them. Well, what did she say? 
Spring cleaning? Why, of course, we might 
have thought of that, for though her house 
always seems so spotless, yet I know she 
says it is wonderful what a lot of dust and 
dirt gets hidden away and forgotten unless 
you have a real good clean out every now and 
then. And I suppose it is very much the 
same with a good many other things. Don’t 
you think that we want our hearts cleaned 
out sometimes? Iam sure that you know 
directly if there is any very nasty unclean 
thought in your heart, and that you ask God 
to help you to clear it out at once, just as 
Mrs. Huck would see and clean up directly 
any horrid mess she saw on her beautiful 
white floor. I hopfe you would always do 
this, because, if you didn’t, you would very 
likely say something bad and horrid and do 
harm to your brother or sister or friend. 
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* Out of the heart the mouth speaketh,” and 
when the heart is not clean the tongue 
won’t be clean either. I remember one boy 
telling another a very nasty thing which he 
ought never to have spoken about, and of 
which the other boy had been quite ignorant. 
Well, it made an unclean mark on the heart 
of this other boy, and for years and years 
afterwards the stain used to show sometimes. 
He would think he had quite cleaned it off, 
but something would remind him of it, and 
he would find there was still the unclean 
place. Just think what harm that first boy 
did! It would be dreadful to feel such a 
load of guilt, but the only sure way to avoid 
it is to keep one’s own heart clean by God’s 
help. 

But, apart from these very plain things, 
old Mrs. Huck says there is a lot of dirt 
and dust which hides itself and gets for- 
gotten, but which would make a house quite 
unfit to live in if it were not sometimes 
cleared out. I’m afraid that we forget a 
good many little faults and unpleasant ways, 
and let them get bigger and bigger because 
just at first they are not particularly notice- 
able and we are too lazy to bother abeut 
them. 

Perhaps little meannesses are as common 
a fault as any of those that get hidden away. 
The habit of always taking a little more. than 
one’s own share of any good thing, if one 
can do it without being noticed, or the sly 
and dishonest plan of always trying (without 
perhaps actually ¢e/ling a lie) to shift the 
blame for our own faults on to some one 
else, these are the kind of things that we 
allow to get more and more frequent. We 
really don’t quite like to acknowledge even 
to ourselves that we are so mean, and so we 
hide them away and our hearts get more and 
more unclean. Now, if we let our hearts 
get into this state they will become unfit for 
any one to live in. How then can we dare 
to ask the Holy Spirit of God to come and 
dwell in us? How can we sing “ Abide with 
me”? And yet, you dare not risk being 
without God in the world. Then what are 
you todo? First of all ask God to help 
you. Say, “ Make me a clean heart, O God,” 
and then set to work with His help to turn 
out all the dark corners of your heart. Ques- 
tion yourself very closely as to all that you 
have done and thought and said, and all the 
conversations you have had with your friends. 
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Do like Mrs. Huck when she brought her 
furniture into the garden—bring everything 
you can possibly think of into the light of 
day. Then you will be able to see just what 
ought to be cleared away, and though it will 
be hard work, God will help you to do it, 
and then He will come and dwell in your 
heart and help you to keep it clean. 


THIRD EVENING 


St. Matt. xxiii. 37: ‘‘ Even as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings "’ 


Hymn: “Jesu, lover of my soul" 


Come and look over this old stone wall as 
we go by. Inside is a little yard belonging 
to that cottage with the ivy on it, and the 
people who live there are very proud of their 
poultry. It is early for broods of little 
chickens, but I know that one of their hens 
was sitting more than three weeks ago, so 
that there may be some little ones by this 
time. Yes! there they are: seven, eight, 
nine beautiful little golden things! They 
are buff Orpingtons, and a lovely brood, 
You can climb on to the top of the wall, if 
you can’t see them properly. Ah! the old 
hen doesn’t like that: she thinks you are 
coming too near; see, she is clucking and 
calling them into the coop where they all 
nestle safely under her wings. What a won- 
derful thing it is, that mother’s love! And 
what a marvellous provision of nature that 
so many little ones should be safely sheltered 
under one mother’s wings! It makes one 
think at once of the Psalms which tell us so 
often of the wings of God. ‘‘ How excellent 
is Thy mercy, O God: and the children of 
men shall put their trust under the shadow 
of Thy wings,” and then again, “ Under the 
shadow of Thy wings shall be my refuge.” 
But let us think again about the 
chickens. Surely such pretty little things 
can have no enemies! Ah! but they have. 
Only the other day three hawks came sailing 
through the air from the distant Wychwood 
Forest and hung over our village hunting for 
their food. One of them pounced down 
upon a poor starling in my garden, but you 
may be sure that if he could have got a little 
chicken he would have liked it all the better. 
And then there are cats, which steal about 
with their soft feet, and would gladly catch 
and eat little golden chicks if the old hen 


were not very watchful. Besides these, there 
are rats, and sometimes stoats and weasels, 
so that it is a good thing that the little 
chickens are quick to hear and obey their 
mother’s call to run in out of danger’s way. 

Ah! if only children were as ready to run 
under the shelter of God’s wings when He 
calls! You have a great many dangers, and 
a great many enemies—things that tempt 
you to do wrong and to risk the life of your 
soul. Well, God has given every one of you 
a conscience, and you know that when you 
see or hear something that tempts you to 
evil, that voice inside you tells you at once 
that it is wrong. That is the voice of God 
calling to you. He knows that if you try to 
meet the danger without Him you will be 
overcome, so He calls you to the shelter of 
His wings. Think of this, and call to Him 
in answer, saying, “*“O God, help me!” and 
you will be safe. How foolish you would 
think one of those little chickens if you saw 
it refusing to run under its mother when the 
hawk was hovering over the yard! It is 
much more foolish of one of God’s children 
to refuse His help against the attacks of 
Satan, who is ever on the watch to do them 
deadly injury. 

Then there is another thing: you have a 
body as well as a soul, and there are dangers 
that may befall that too. Many children are 
nervous and afraid of being in the dark or 
alone in a room; they dread some unknown 
danger. Well, if ever you feel like that, just 
remember that you can be safe under the 
shadow of His wings, and that if you trust 
yourself to Him, whether you are well or ill, 
whether you are in danger or in safety, 
whether you live or die, all will be well, for 
you will ever be with your Lord. 


FOURTH EVENING 


Hebrews xii. 6: ‘‘ Whom the Lord loveth 
He chasteneth " 


Hymn: “ My God, my Father, while I stray ” 


WELL, we have had such a long talk that 
we have very nearly got home again, but 
we will go round this way, because then we 
shall see old Mr. Giles, the parish clerk, in 
his garden. He is sure to be there this 
lovely evening, and I like to have a little 
chat with him now and then. 

Yes, I thought so, there he is. Poor old 
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man, he has become very lame lately, and he 
is so old that I fear he will never get about 
again as actively as he used to. He is sitting 
on a wooden chair which he moves about 
from place to place as he wants it. How 
busy he seems! Let us ask him what he is 
doing. Why, heis actually cutting off almost 
all the longer branches of his rose-trees. 
His was the brightest garden last summer in 
all the village, and the chief glory of it were 
these very rose-trees. Doesn’t it seem a 
pity to cut away so much of them? I think, 
however, he must have a good reason. Yes, 
he says he is doing it because he wants the 
trees to have even more flowers than they 
had last year, and he knows that it is only 
by severe pruning that he can hope for this 
result. 

I think that God very often treats us in 
the same way. He sees that we are not 
likely to be useful men and women, or 
humble and loving boys and girls, unless 
He cuts away something out of our lives. 
And very often we think Him harsh and 
cruel, for we cannot bear to part with what 
He takes away. Sometimes it is earthly 
prosperity, money, and all the things that 
plenty of money can give. I knew of two 
brothers whose father was a rich man, and 
who consequently led idle lives, and became 
vicious and apparently worthless men. At 
last their father fell ill, and his business left 
him, and debts and money troubles followed. 
This proved the making of the two brothers. 
They set to work, gave up their idle habits 
and bad companions, paid their father’s 
debts, and became in time valuable men, 
and a boon to the neighbourhood where 
they lived. This, so far as we can see, was 
because God in His mercy pruned away 
from them that part of their lives which was 
doing them harm. 

Sometimes it is bodily health that God 
cuts away from us, and this is very hard for 
boys and girls to bear. It seems as if it 
were only right and natural that they should 
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be full of life and motion. But God knows 
best, and when He ordains that a child shall 
lie on a bed of sickness or pain, depend 
upon it He is pruning the rose-tree that the 
blossoms may be the more beautiful—I mean 
He is so full of love for the child that He is 
dealing with it in this way to make it even 
more beautiful for Himself. Perhaps that 
child had been wilful, always wanting to do 
just what it liked, and He is teaching it that 
when He orders anything there must be 
obedience. Or perhaps He is teaching a 
selfish child to feel for others, by ordering it 
to suffer some of the things which other 
people have to bear. You see, no one can 
become beautiful in character unless they 
grow like Christ, and_some of the very first 
things to learn are self-denial and sympathy 
—the forgetting oneself and thinking of 
others—which He showed so plainly by all 
His life. If then He gives you pain or sick- 
ness in order to make you learn how to be 
like Himself, you must never complain, but 
thank Him for His love and care of you, 
remembering that it is those whom He loves 
that He chastens. 

Sometimes God takes away from us some 
one whom we loved very dearly, and who 
seemed necessary to our very life. It may 
be a mother, or an only sister, or a precious 
baby-brother. I know it is difficult not to 
rebel, but remember God had His good 
reasons. In the first place it was the right 
time for them to go and be with Christ, 
“ which is far better” than staying here with 
us, and in the next place perhaps you had 
begun to care more for them than for 
God, and so He cut them away from your 
life that you might learn to love Him best, 
and to let no one come between you and 
Him. 

Well, we have finished our talks, and if 
they have taught you nothing else, perhaps 
you have learnt from them that every 
commonest thing we see may speak to us of 
the love of God. 
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RED LETTER DAYS 


By L. T. MEADE 


HAVE been asked to say a few words 
about some of the red letter days of 
my life. In all lives there must 
come such days. Some people have 

many, their red letter days arrive in quick 
succession, and they put the grey days 
quite out of count. Such people have 
often been envied ; it is said of them that 
they have an unfair amount of the good 
things of this world; but, after all, is this 
quite the case? Are those numerous red 
letter days as much valued as those which, 
few and far between, fall to the lot of others? 
It is certainly true about these days as about 
all other things: the harder they are to 
secure, the more are they prized. 

Some red letter days have come to me in 
life, too sacred, too solemn, too essentially 
belonging to God and my own heart, to be 
spoken of, but there are others again which 
I can talk of to my friends, which I can 
remember with pleasure in the home circle, 
and tell of to my children. ‘Those which 
belong to my early youth seem to stand out 
now with great distinctness. 

In the time when I was young the con- 
ditions of life were somewhat different from 
what they are at present. Children were 
brought up under a much sterner discipline. 
The child of the past was made to feel the 
yoke in his youth. Doubtless he benefited 
very much from what at the time appeared 
hard : he at least learned the grand lessons 
of self-restraint ; he learned the meaning of 
obedience ; he was imbued with respect for 
those in authority; the free-and-easy manners 
of the present day were unknown—the child 
in the presence of his elders never dreamed 
of letting himself go ; he was on his guard ; 
and, when all is said and done, this attitude 
was good for him. It is true that there was 
wrong as well as right in the old system ; 
the openness which characterises the present 
generation was terribly repressed, and the 
child of the past, it is sad to relate, often 
knew the sensation of downright fear. In 
consequence, falsehoods were much more 
common. The child of the present day is 
naturally truthful, because he has no motive 
whatever to tell a lie, 


The severe discipline which fell to my lot, 
as well as to all other children of my day 
and generation, made red letter days of 
immense importance. I recall now with 
intense pleasure and even a thrill which 
more modern enjoyments can never raise 
within me, the birthdays of the olden times. 
A birthday was an event—it was essentially 
a red letter day. The possessor of a birth- 
day enjoyed for that one day the privilege of 
being either king or queen—monarch of all 
he surveyed. Discipline for the time was 
absolutely relaxed ; the king was monarch, 
and the king had a rule of revelry. 

I shall never forget my own birthday ; it 
came in the middle of summer, just when 
the days were longest, those sweet June days 
which are the crown of the year. There was 
first the great excitement of waking up in 
the early, early morning, of knowing that the 
long-looked-for and passionately desired day 
had arrived at last. I used to lie as quiet as 
I could in bed, but quivering all over with the 
knowledge of the joys which were before me. 
In the first place, was I nota year older? That 
in itself was something to be congratulated 
about. I was ten instead of nine, or eleven 
instead of ten. I was a year nearer to the 
golden age of the grown-ups-—I was a year 
farther away from the indignities of childhood. 

Patiently I would lie looking at the sun- 
rise and thinking of all my delights. Then, 
when the hour for getting up arrived, how 
eagerly would I dress! My brothers and 
sisters would surround me, looking at me with 
envy and respect. In my very best frock, 
and accompanied by my band of brothers 
and sisters, I would rush downstairs. The 
most loving of greetings awaited me from 
my parents, and the breakfast-table was gay 
with a breakfast which rejoiced our young 
hearts. There were strawberries specially 
grown for me—they were called British 
Queens, and were ripe and red, and possessed 
of a flavour which no strawberries of the 
present day ever give forth. These ripened 
for my birthday now appeared to grace the 
board. There were hot cakes from a special 
Irish receipt, there were all sorts of other 
dainties. I will honestly say that we children 
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looked forward to a birthday breakfast, for 
on ordinary days our fare was plain. 

Then uncles, aunts, and cousins arrived, 
and the great delights of the day began. 
The queen of the day sat in proud humility 
by her plate. On this presents were piled. 
It did not matter how small these presents 
were, but how they were gazed at, how com- 
mented on,. how adored! I remember once 
receiving a sixpenny book in a blue-paper 
wrapper ; I have not the slightest idea what 
the title was, but I know there was a picture 
of a dog as a frontispiece, and something 
like twelve to twenty pages of large type 
inside. There was very little reading, and 
the book was of the poorest, but how I 
valued it, how I read it! I think I knew it 
by heart at last. 

Then there was a sweet little volume called 
«¢ The Child’s Companion” which my father 
gave me year after year. That was treasured 
to be looked at and devoured in the grey 
days which followed the red letter birth- 
day. Oh! the presents were a delight! 
Many of them were made at home, and all, 
from the smallest child’s offering to that of 
the indulgent aunt, were more or less the 
offerings of some small self-denials. 

Once on a certain birthday the happy 
‘queen was given a twopenny box of paints. 
Every one knows what dreadful little paints 
‘used to be sold in those twopenny boxes ; 
but the gift pleased the possessor of the 
birthday much. Two days afterwards the 
little brother, who had bought the paints, 
requested her to return the box to him. 
‘He said that, as he had bought it out of 
his own money, he had a right to have it 
back again, and that he no longer wished 
her to be its owner. I am almost afraid 
they had a quarrel over it, but I recall the 
incident now with a smile. 

The rest of the royal progress of the 
queen went on without let or hindrance. I 
had the ordering of the day—what I wished 
‘the others did. My games were played, my 
walks were taken, my entertainments were the 
order of the hour. At last came the evening 
with its royal treat. In the evening I, with a 
‘crown made of coloured paper on my head, 
sat before a tea-table, pouring out tea for my 
guests out of my own cups and saucers. 
These were not at all like the dolls’ cups 
and saucers of the present day; they cost, I 
think, something like fifteen shillings, and 
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were of a fair size and very well made. I 
remember they had a pale blue ground and 
a darker blue pattern running over it, and 
there was a good-sized teapot to match the 
cups and saucers, and a cream jug and a 
milk jug and sugar basin and tiny spoons 
and sugar tongs, and oh, how we did enjoy 
that watery tea which issued from the spout 
of that blue teapot! 

Afterwards we sat round a table and a 
huge Noah’s Ark was produced. 
recess animals 


From its 
of every peculiar shape 
imaginable issued forth. These, accompanied 
by Noah, his three sons, his wife and his 
sons’ wives, went in solemn procession two 
and two round the dinner-table. How our 
hearts beat as we watched them! Were 
there ever elephants like those, or camels 
like those, or birds of such a gay plumage! 
And as to Noah, and in especial Noah’s 
wife, I did think that there never was a lady 
yet made who possessed such grace and 
style. 

But the crowning treat of all was yet to 
end the happy day. This was the ceremony 
which was called being “ Chaired.” ‘The 
queen, placed in a small chair, was carried 
three times round the drawing-room on her 
father’s shoulders. From this celestial 
height she could look down on her subjects 
and really feel the greatness of her power. 
But after that the heart of man could desire 
nothing further, and bed was the order of 
the hour. 

I fear I ought to add that the red letter 
birthday was followed immediately by a black 
letter day. Oh, the intense gloom of waking 
up the next morning and of hearing the 
teasing words which came from each small 
bed : 

« Ah! your birthday is the farthest off now 
—your birthday is the farthest off now!” 

I am almost ashamed to say that I used 
to weep when those words fell from the lips 
of my brothers and sisters. 

Christmas Day was, of course, another 
red letter day. This is doubtless the case 
in every home. For children Christmas Day 
must always be marked with a red letter. 
There is something so joyous and childlike 
about it, for does not the Christ Child Him- 
self on that one solemn, beautiful day lead 
all the other little children into a land at 
once gay and plentiful, at once happy and 
sacred? It would be a very hard-hearted 
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person indeed who did not look with a 
softened feeling at a little child on Christmas 
Day, and the Christmas Days when I was 
young stand out now with great vividness 
and bold distinctness in my memory. 
These days were not specially remarkable 
for the greatness of the gifts which accom- 
panied them, 
for these 
gifts were not 
handsome 
ones, were 
mostly made at 
home, and 
were often very 
small and in- 
significant, but 
none the less 
truly were they 
loved and 
none the less 
greatly were 
they prized. 
There is an 
old custom in 
Ireland which 
I do not think 
English people 
know about. 
Itis this. The 
first person 
who rises in 
the morning 
flings open the 
bedroom doors 
and shouts to 
the more lazy 
individuals 
still in their 
beds: ‘* My 
Christmas Box 
upon you.” 
Whoever says 
this first is 
supposed to 
secure the 
greatest number of gifts, and to be, in short, 
as we say in old Ireland, “in luck’s way.” 
I grieve to say that I very seldom secured 
this piece of luck, and that I generally looked 
submissive and humble when my mother 
called it out to me, announcing the next 
moment in her cheery voice, “ And I have 
just put the pudding down to boil,” for the 
old-fashioned plum pudding was supposed to 
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boil from seven in the morning until five or six 
in the evening on Christmas Day, and great 
was our excitement over it. Then there was 
the going to church with the snow upon the 
ground, and the wonderful feeling of walking 
up the church aisle, through the hedges of 
holly—for Christmas decorations in those 
days were 
somewhat 
primitive — 
up to one’s 
accustomed 
seat, and there 
was the hearty 
joining in the 
old - fashioned 
hymns, 
“ Hark, the 
herald angels” 
and the rest, 
and then there 
was the going 
home again, 
and the warm 
dining - room, 
and the big 
princely din- 
ner, when each 
child did 
honestly and 
boldly think of 
his food. 
There was the 
brother in es- 
pecial who 
measured the 
supply he 
couldconsume 
by the number 
of buttons om 
his waistcoat. 
He always re- 
served his 
three top but- 
tons for des- 
sert, announc- 
ing that when he had eaten up to the top 
button he must stop. On one occasion—I 
hope no one will be shocked—he really did 
say that he had performed this feat, for he was. 
obliged to lie flat down on the hearthrug. 
3ut don’t let any one imagine for a moment 
that he was ill the next day, for he was not, 
he was quite as well as usual, and I do not 
think he was at all a greedy boy, but on 
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RED LETTER DAYS 


Christmas Day our heads were apt to be 
turned when we were young, and such 
things as almonds and raisins, oranges, apples 
and the like were apt to have a demoralising 
effect on young folks kept, as a rule, under a 
very strict régime. 

But I must now mention more personal 
red letter days—those which have not so 
much to do with my child as my grown-up 
life. I shall never forget the great red letter 
day when I first placed a book with a pub- 
lisher. I was very young at the time, in my 
teens, and I knew nothing whatever about 
the publishing world and the real making of 
books ; but I had written something, and in 
my childish way I thought it very good, and 
I was intensely anxious to have it published, 
and some one told me that if I sent the manu- 
script to a certain firm in London it might 
be accepted. Strange to say it was. The 
publisher wrote to say that he would take 
it on condition that my friends amongst 
them purchased forty copies. This was 
quickly accomplished, and the book came 
out. Oh, the ecstasy of correcting the proofs! 
(how sick I am of proofs now!) and by-and- 
by the great day arrived when the books 
themselves put in their appearance at the old 
Rectory. I see again all the home faces 
clustering round the big parcel, and my dear 
father himself cutting the string, and the 
books, badly bound and printed on poor 
paper, showing themselves. I rushed away 
with one volume and read my favourite 
passages over again. The tears sprang to 
my eyes with delight and ecstasy. I thought 
my fame was assured. I felt that I had 
stepped at that moment on the giddy pin- 
nacle of fame, and that all the world was 
looking at me. I was nothing more than an 
ignorant, silly child, but I shall never forget 
that joy and ecstasy. 

By-and-by a review of the work came. It 
was in Public Opinion, and this review, 
for some reason unknown to me, praised 
the immature book, declared that it showed 
promise, and that the characters were life- 
like. I felt absolutely sure now that all 
England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales were 
ringing with my glorious name. I thought 
my fortunes were made forever. I felt even 
shy of going out, or surely people would 
stare at me in quite an uncomfortable manner. 
That they did not stare at all, that the world 


went on just as usual, and that I was thought 
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of no special account by anybody, were hu- 
miliating lessons quickly to follow. But, 
never mind; I had my moment of bliss. 

I have written many books since then, but 
no other quite equalled that first one, and 
when I bought new curtains for the home 
drawing-room out of some of my first profits, 
there was scarcely a happier girl in the 
kingdom. 

Well, those red letter days have been fol- 
lowed by others, by bigger successes in the 
book world, by bigger prizes, but nothing 
ever was, and nothing ever can be, like that 
first prize, and that first ecstasy; and I have 
only to close my eyes now to see once again 
my brothers and sisters, and my father and 
mother, as they stood round that big parcel 
which contained my first book. 

As I have already said, there is much that 
I could tell of the solemn days of my life— 
those times when the dear ones I loved best 
on earth were ill unto death, and God in 
His mercy gave them back again; those 
times when great sorrows were at the eleventh 
hour averted and great blessings bestowed. 
But all these things are too sacred to speak 
of. They must come into all lives, they must 
be part and parcel of the stories of all human 
beings. 

And now to say a few words on the special 
lesson to be derived from red letter days. 
There are still a few old-fashioned and, I 
fear I must add, sour-natured people in the 
world who think it wrong to be joyful ; they 
firmly believe that God, in this life at least, 
ordained us to a sad state of soberness. Our 
days, in their opinion, ought at most to be 
grey days ; red letter days are therefore ab- 
horrent tothem. Fortunately for the younger 
generation, this unnatural and morbid way 
of looking at life is becoming less and less 
common, and more and more people are glad 
to encourage brightness and a gay heart in 
the youth around them. 

For my part I believe much in red letter 
days. They encourage a spirit of thankful- 
ness, and they are extremely pleasant to look 
back. upon when we are no longer young. 
The more red letter days of a judicious 
kind we give our children, the better it is 
surely for them. But I say, very advisedly, 
here that the red letter days ought to be 
of a judicious kind ; they ought not to be 
too common, and perhaps I ought to add 
not too frequent, or the young people will 
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become, what many of them are in these days, 
blasé. 

When my own children were extremely 
young—dquite babies in fact—I took season 
tickets for them and their nurse for the 
Crystal Palace. We lived near the Palace, 
and the children and nurse went there daily. 
At first this was a high delight, but a time 
came when just to walk about the grounds, 
to listen to the band or the organ, or sit in 
the central hall of the Palace, was not con- 
sidered good enough, and nurse one day 
said that the children were getting quite 
tired of all this, and did not care to go 
unless money was allowed for special enter- 
tainments as well. The moment she said 
this I ceased to give the tickets. The chil- 
dren were having too many red letter days, 
and were better without this special treat. 

Beyond doubt the tendency in the present 
day is to give a great deal of pleasure and 
fun, to overdo what was done too little long 
ago. The intense appreciation for small 
things, for little pleasures, simple joys, is 
more and more going out of our lives. The 


children of the past had the advantage of 
the children of the present in this respect. 
Red letter days ought, therefore, to appear 
only at stated intervals, and always with a 
wise and tender thought to the circumstances 
of the children themselves. Birthdays, of 
course, Ought always to be red letter days, 
and also Christmas Days ; but other red letter 
days might come as rewards, healthy rewards 
for endeavour, which has led to great accom- 
plishment, for the overcoming of special 
difficulties, for patient perseverance in well 
doing. And if the red letter days them- 
selves are of such a nature that they give 
happiness to others, then surely they must 
bring a blessing. For the more in life we 
lead our thoughts away from our own small 
selves the broader will our spirits grow, the 
more firm will be our grasp on the ‘true prin- 
ciple of Life itself, the more will we under- 
stand that the red letter days which will 
rejoice our hearts most, when we look back 
on them from a Better Land, are those in 
which we forgot ourselves and gave pleasure 
to others. 





“OUR BLEST REDEEMER, ERE HE BREATHED” 


SOME NOTES OF A LECTURE ON MISS AUBER'S HYMN DELIVERED IN 
FREE ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, EDINBURGH 


By ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. 


that incomparable compendium of New 
Testament truth, we are taught that 
“there are three Persons in the God- 
head: the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost; and these three are one God, the 
same in substance, equal in power and glory.” 
The same in substance, and that substance 
is love. God is love. The Godhead, the 
Divine Nature, is love. And the Holy Ghost 
is the love of the Godhead. The Holy 
Ghost is the Father’s love poured out 
eternally upon the Son, and returning again 
eternally from the Son upon the Father, and 
then proceeding from the Father and the Son 
in creation, in providence, in grace, and in 
glory. 
It took three or four centuries of study 
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and conflict and prayer and spiritual 
experience before the post-Apostolic Church 
was able to digest the whole teaching of 
Holy Scripture on the Father and the Son 
and the Holy Ghost into a complete and 
consistent and evangelical creed. It was 
not till towards the end of the fourth cen. 
tury that Basil the Great composed his 
masterly and conclusive treatise on the Holy 
Ghost. A sentence or two out of Basil’s 
masterpiece will let us see how the great 
saints of those early days rejoiced in the 
truth concerning the Holy Ghost as it came 
so fresh and so full of life and love out of 
the living fountain of the New Testament. 
“ Who,” exclaims the great Cappadocian, 
* does not already experience a great exalta- 
tion of mind and heart when he hears the 
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very names and titles and attributes and 
offices and operations of the Holy Ghost? 
For some of His titles are these : the ‘ Spirit 
of God,’ the ‘ Spirit of Truth,’ the ‘ Spirit 
of Regeneration,’ the ‘Spirit of Adoption,’ 
the ‘Spirit of Uprightness,’ the ‘ Princely 
Spirit.’ While in all, and above all, and the 
crown of all, He is the Holy Spirit, the 
Spirit of all- holiness. He is a divine and 
an intellectual Essence, infinite in power, in 
presence, and in resource. To all created 
things He ungrudgingly imparts of His own 
excellence. Unto Him all things turn that 
seek life and love and holiness. Unapproach- 
able in His divine nature, He is both ac- 
cessible and affable to all by reason of His 
goodness ; while at the same time He com- 
municates Himself only to the true and the 
good and the fit and the worthy. Through 
Him human hearts are lifted up; the weak 
are taken by the hand ; while those who seek 
advancement in truth and in holiness are by 
Him led on to their perfection.”: In our 
own English tongue we have two massive 
and magnificent treatises on the Holy Ghost; 
while in Jonathan Edwards’s posthumous 
fragment on Grace, a solid ingot of beaten 
gold, we have all that is best in Basil and 
in Owen and in Goodwin assimilated and 
enriched and improved on in Edwards’s 
seraphic way. And then in Miss Auber’s 
exquisite lyric, now open before us, the Holy 
Ghost is celebrated and is supplicated in the 
most quickening, comforting, and melodious 
manner. 


Our blest Redeemer, ere He breathed 
His tender last farewell, 
A guide, a Comforter bequeathed, 
With us to dwell. 

This opening verse takes us back to the 
upper room in which our Lord, forgetting 
the tremendous night and morning that were 
before himself, set himself to comfort His 
disconsolate disciples, In that glorious post- 
communion conversation our Lord discourses 
of the deepest and innermost things of the very 
Godhead and reveals them to us for our faith 
and love andcomfort. Grace was poured as 
never before into our Lord’s lips that night ; 
and in nothing more than when the Holy 
Ghost spake by the lips of our Lord con- 
cerning the divine nature, the office, and the 
operations of the Comforter. And then, 
when the promised day of Pentecost was 
fully come— 
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He came in tongues of living flame, 
To teach, convince, subdue; 
All-powerful as the wind He came, 
As viewless too. 
He came sweet influence to impart, 
A gracious, willing guest, 
While He can find one willing heart 
Wherein to rest. 

** Sweet influence” is a very happy and a 
very suggestive description of what every 
humble heart feels within itself. For the 
Holy Ghost flows like softly - falling rain 
and like living water into every truly humble 
heart. As often as our hearts are again 
humbled within us the Holy Ghost also is 
within us ere ever we are aware. ‘That 
within my heart is not myself,” we say to 
ourselves and to Him; “that is not native 
to me. There is something flowing at this 
moment into my heart that I would not 
know whence it comes were it not that for 
our Lord’s words about the Holy Ghost. 
Yes, there can be no doubt to me about it : 
this, wonder of all wonders, grace of all graces, 
is the very Holy Ghost Himself; the sweetest 
indeed of all sweet influences. Blessed be 
His name, that gracious, willing guest.” 

But as St. Basil says, the Holy Ghost is 
an intellectual as well as an affectionate and 
an emotional Essence. For He speaks to 
and persuades our minds as well as enters 
and influences our hearts. 

For His that gentle voice we hear, 
Soft as the breath of even, 
That checks each fault, that calms each fear, 
And speaks of heaven. 
There are many kinds of voices in the 
world, says the Apostle, and none of them 
is without signification. But there is no 
other voice in all the world so full of signi- 
fication to us as the voice of the Holy Ghost ; 
that so intellectual, ‘so gentle, so affectionate 
voice, and, at the same time, so full of 
authority ; so tender, and at the same time 
so firm ; so soft, and at the same time, 
sometimes, so stern and so severe, so strict 
and so unsleeping! That gentle voice that 
checks each fault, and that will not keep 
silence so long as there is a single fault for it 
to check in our hearts or in our lives. At 
the same time so gentle is this voice that, 
to the heart that is humbled down to death 
because of its endless and incurable faults, 
the Holy Ghost goes on to calm each fear 
and to speak of heaven. ‘ There will be no 
fault found in you there,” He says to us, 
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“for they are without fault before the throne 
of God.” 
And every virtue we possess, 
And every victory won, 
And every thought of holiness 
Are His alone. 


All our intellectual talents, and all our 
moral qualities ; all our love of knowledge, 


. love of truth, love of justice, love of goodness, 


love of God, and love of our neighbour—all 
these possessions are not really ours at all. 
They are all but so much of the work and 
the fruit of the Holy Ghost. And every 
victory won—won over ourselves, won over 
our own sinfulness, won over our own 
wicked tempers, and over our bad habits, 
and over our secret malice —all such 
victories are His alone. And every thought 
of holiness also. O Holy Ghost! we lay 
hold of all that. We lay hold of Thee in all 
that. We will not let Thee go till Thou 
hast fulfilled all that in us. Till Thou hast 
possessed us of all Thy virtues ; won all Thy 
victories in us, and over us, and for us; 
wakened within us all Thy thoughts of holi- 
ness, and till all we think and all we do 
is pleasing in Thine eyes. How long, O 


Lord the Holy Ghost, how long! The 
thing is true, but the time is long! 
Spirit of purity and grace, 
Our weakness, pitying, see: 


O make our hearts Thy dwelling-place, 
And worthier Thee. 


Our weakness in body, and in mind, and 
in the faith and the love and the hope of our 
hearts. Break not the bruised reed: quench 
not the smoking flax. All this, pitying, see. 
Truly pity us. Do not hate us. Do not 
cast us away from Thy presence. Do not 
take away Thyself from us. Do not withhold 
Thy sweet influences from us. Do not be 
silent toward us. Never give us over. Never 
say, Let themalone. O Love of God, all our 
hope is in Thee. Magnify Thyself in us. 
Excel Thyself in us. Exalt Thy great name 
in us. Art Thou the same in substance? 
Art Thou the very Life and Love of the 
Godhead? Art Thou infinite and eternal 
and unchangeable? Art Thou everywhere 
and wholly everywhere? Then be, oh, be all 
that to usward, we beseech Thee ! 


O make our hearts Thy dwelling-place 
And worthier Thee! 


AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR 


By DAVID LYALL, Autuor oF “ THE LAND 0’ THE LEAL,” &c. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHRIS. HAMMOND 


CHAPTER XVIII 


e OW that you are so much better, 
Ian,” said Graham Leslie to her 
cousin, “I think I had better be 
getting back to my own house 

of Moriarty.” 

They were together in the large and 
pleasant room adjoining the sick-room where 
Lord Strathdee had spent so many weary 
weeks. 

“Why should you hasten away, Graham?” 
asked Strathdee. “No one needs you at 
Moriarty. I need you very much here.” 

These appreciative words called up a grati- 
fied look on Graham Leslie’s face, but she 
shook her head. 


“Tt is very kind of you to say that, Ian, 
and it has made me happy to be of use to 
you, but all the same I think that I would 
like to go back to my own house.” 

Strathdee regarded her attentively. She 
had now been in close attendance upon him 
for six weeks, taking her full share of nursing 
with the professional nurses, who had now 
left the Castle, During these weeks she had 
surprised him by her gentle womanly ways. 
He had all his life long regarded his cousin 
Graham as rather a hard woman, lacking in 
the softer attributes of her sex. He was 
now filled with gratitude to her, a gratitude 
not unmixed with regret that he had mis- 
judged her. 

“JT wish you would stay a week or two 
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longer, Graham. I was speaking to Mac- 
phail yesterday, asking him—what do you 
think ? ” 

“IT am sure I couldn’t say, Ian,” she 
answered, “ but I should not be surprised if 
it was something quixotic and rather im- 
possible.” 

“Well, perhaps so. I wanted to know 
when he would give me leave to go to 
London.” 

“To London!” exclaimed his cousin in 
almost horror-stricken tones. “I hope he 
gave you the answer you deserve.” 

“Of course he said I could not go for 
some weeks—that I expected; but the moment 
I get his permission I am off, Graham.” 

“ To seek out the Farquhars, I suppose,” 
she said with some bitterness. “ Really, 
Ian, you must excuse me saying that I think 
you carry your quixotic goodness too far.” 

“Well, it is only my concern, Graham,” 
he said good-humouredly, “and it is a 
certainty that nobody will be able tc persuade 
them to come back to Winans except 
me.” 

“T don’t see what you want them back 
here at all for,” she said snappishly. “A 
man who tried to murder you—for however 
much you may seek to gloss it over, Ian, 
that’s practically what it amounts to—such 
aman deserves little consideration at your 
hands. Of course you know that in myopinion 
he has had too muchalready. Hugh Farqu- 
har will be a wise man if he never shows face 
in Strathdee again.” 

“ But think of Isabel and Myra, Graham : 
they have never wronged me, and yet the 
innocent have to suffer for the guilty. I must 
forget it all for their sakes ; besides, I am sorry 
for Hugh. He made a false step at the 
beginning and he has suffered from it all his 
life. I don’t think, speaking quite frankly 
between ourselves, that Isabel has made it 
any easier for him.” 

Graham Leslie could scarcely believe her 
ears. This was the first time he had ever 
spoken frankly to her regarding Isabel Farqu- 
har, and to hear him blame her even so slightly 
caused her the greatest surprise. 

“1 don’t know what you expect from a 
woman, Ian,” she said rather quickly. “I am 
not very fond of Isabel Farquhar, as you 
know, but I will say that I think she has 
made an excellent wife to a good-for-nothing 
husband, much better than he deserved. 
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But if you will have them back to Winans, 
why not write and tell them so?” 

“T have written, but have had no reply. 
There has not been time yet, for of course 
they must consider it.” 

At that moment there was a knock at the 
door and Diarmid entered the room. Gra- 
ham was struck by the expression of his face 
even before he spoke. 

“ There is somebody below asking to see 
you, my lord,” he said. “I hardly know 
whether I ought to bring up the message.” 

Strathdee looked at his faithful servant 
with a good-humoured smile. 

** Out with it, Diarmid. Iam not so easily 
surprised as you seem to think.” 

“ Well, sir, it’s Mr. Hugh Farquhar from 
Winans.” 

Graham Leslie sprang to her feet and her 
face fiushed hotly. 

“ How dared he! How dared he!” she 
cried, clenching her hands, “ to come here 
after all that has happened ? Surely you will 
return to him the answer he deserves, Ian ? ” 

A strange look was on the face of Lord 
Strathdee. 

“Tt is natural that you should speak so, 
perhaps, Graham, but I feel differently. Tell 
Mr. Farquhar that I will see him at once.” 

At this his cousin intervened. 

“Tt is no use my saying that you ought 
not to see him, Ian ; but apart from the ex- 
citement such an interview cannot fail to 
cause, it may not be safe. After what has 
happened, nothing base or cowardly done by 
Hugh Farquhar would at all surprise me. I 
shall at least remain in the room, and 
Diarmid must be within call.” 

Strathdee smiled, and there was some 
tenderness in the look he cast upon his 
cousin’s face, but she was too much excited 
to observe it. 

“You are needlessly anxious, Graham,” 
he said gently. ‘Hugh Farquhar is not 
likely to come here except on a peaceable 
errand. God knows I am glad enough to 
hear that he has come: no possible harm 
can come of it. Tell him to come up, 
Diarmid.” 

Graham Leslie, still trembling violently 
with the excitement of the moment, turned 
to her cousin, too much concerned to seek to 
hide her anxiety. 

‘Tan, I cannot leave you with that man, I 
am afraid.” 
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*‘You need not be, Graham,” he said re- 
assuringly. ‘ Believe me, I know what I am 
about: certain intuitions we have can be 
depended on ; I am certain that nothing but 
good will come out of this interview. Per- 
haps, please God, it may be the end of this 
bitter feud and the beginning of a new life for 
us all.” 

Tears rose unbidden to the proud eyes 
which seldom showed such signs of weak- 
ness. 

“‘ At least you will let me remain in the 
adjoining room. I shall hear nothing, and 
indeed I have no wish to hear it.” 

“ As you will, Graham; but if I ask you to 
come in you will know why I wish it, and you 
will promise me to speak a kind word to 
Hugh Farquhar for my sake. I would wish 
you to behave as if nothing had happened.” 

“ You ask from me what is well-nigh im- 
possible, Ian. But yes,” she added hastily, 
as she heard the sound of approaching feet, 
“T will do it for your sake.” 

Strathdee, although so far convalescent 
that he could sit up in his easy chair, was 
not yet able to walk without assistance. 
His face grew a shade paler as the door 
opened, and he sat forward eagerly, trying to 
control the natural nervousness which moved 
him. 

“Mr. Hugh Farquhar,” said Dermott’s 
gruff tones, and immediately the door was 
closed, although Diarmid took care to 
remain in the corridor, feeling with Miss 
Leslie that under the circumstances it was 
as well to be within call. 

Hugh Farquhar advanced into the room, 
and stood for a moment with his arms 
folded across his chest, regarding the cousin 
he had wronged, and against whom he had 
cherished so long a causeless hate. It was 
a strange moment, the stillness, the painful 
strain of which was keenly felt by both. 
Strathdee was the first to break it. He 
extended his hand with a somewhat waver- 
ing smile, which, however, was frank and 
cordial as it had been in the days when they 
had been boys together, before the passions 
of manhood had made the bitterness of 
death between them. 

“ You will offer me your hand, Ian?” said 
Hugh Farquhar, though he stood immovable 
and made no sign of taking it. ‘Tell me 
what you are made of? You cannot be as 
other men with their passions and revenge- 


ful feelings. I have come back to tell you 
that I regret what I did, and if you wish to 
punish me I am ready: it matters nothing to 
me what becomes of me now.” 

“IT wish you would come nearer to me, 
Hugh: bring a chair and sit down close to 
me, where I can see your face and speak to 
you without effort. You see that I am not 
able as yet for any exertion.” 

Hugh Farquhar winced. 

“IT cannot sit down in your presence until 
you tell me you have forgiven me,” he said 
steadily, steeling himself to utter the words, 
which did not come naturally to him, as 
Strathdee well knew. 

“Tf I had not forgiven you long ago, 
Hugh, I should not be speaking to you face 
to face now,” he said quickly. “ But if it 
will make you any happier I can say with all 
truth that I do forgive you. The provo- 
cation was not all on one side; I was to 
blame too. Now sit down and let us see if 
we cannot come to a better understanding, 
in order that this feud which has embittered 
our lives so long may come to an end.” 

Farquhar drew a chair forward and sat 
down, at the same time passing his hand in 
a troubled way across his brow. Strathdee 
regarded him closely with an infinite com- 
passion, as he observed in him the traces of 
severe mental trouble. He also was struck, 
as Isabel had been, by his aged appearance : 
his haggard face and grey hair gave him the 
pathetic look of an old man. 

“I should like to say to you, Ian, that it 
was not of my free will that I fled. My wife 
said there was no other course left, and she 
seemed to sweep everything before her ; for 
the time being I was powerless in her hands, 
although I well knew what a coward’s part I 
was taking. I am here to-day without her 
consent; but the mental anguish I have 
endured in the last weeks has been in- 
tolerable, anything would be preferable to 
it ; and as I care nothing at all what becomes 
of me now, I leave myself entirely in your 
hands.” 

“Well, supposing we turn over a new 
leaf?” said Strathdee cheerfully. “ Suppos- 
ing we bury all the old differences and begin 
anew? ‘Time was, Hugh, when we were 
happy together.” 

“Yes, before a woman parted us,” said 
Farquhar bitterly. “I stole from you the 
woman you loved, Ian, but God knows I 
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have never had a day’s happiness since. 
You know as well as I that Isabel has never 
cared for me, and she has not scrupled to 
let me know it. I think that that is why I 
became reckless and did not seem to care 
what I did.” 

“ She has not come back with you, then?” 
said Ian, anxious to change the subject which 
could only be painful to him. 

“ No, she never will come back to Winans, 
she says, as long as she lives.” 

‘Oh, I hope we shall be able to alter 
that decision,” said Strathdee. “I was only 
saying to Graham Leslie, who has been with 
me all these weeks, that I was trying to 
screw permission out of Macphail for me to 
go to London. I had no object in that 
journey but to see you and yours, Hugh, to 
assure you that so far as I was concerned 
you could come back to Winans any day. I 
sent that message by Myra.” 

“‘ She gave it to me. Perhaps that is why 
I am here. I could scarcely believe it 
possible that you could be in such a mind. 
I want to know again, Ian, what stuff you are 
made of ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Strathdee, with a 
quiet smile. ‘ It always seems to me that 
there is little in this world worth losing one’s 
temper over; it is all so ephemeral. It is 
the hereafter which is important. I often 
wonder that men so little realise that fact. 
Are you alone at Winans, then ?” 

“ Yes, there is no one there except Anne 
Gordon, and she looked at me askance this 
morning as I arrived. I am like the 
Ishmaelite of old, every man’s hand is 
against me.” 

“ You have grown morbid, Hugh, dwelling 
on one miserable theme,” said Strathdee. 
“Hold up your head, man, and show them 
all that there is good stuff in you yet. 
Listen to me. I have had many thoughts, 
lying in this room, though it has done me 
good. I was to blame about the land at 
Port-na-carry. You shall take it back and, 
if you will, the whole hill for your sheep. 
What is to hinder you from turning it to 
some account? It’s an occupation you have 
wanted all along. Will you let me draw out 
the whole plan I have in my head, and will 
you help me to work it out? It may bring 
peace to Winans, perhaps happiness to us 
all.” 

Hugh Farquhar rose to his feet, and his 


face was working convulsively as he gripped 
his cousin’s hand. 

“Let us only be as we were in the old 
time, Ian, that is all I care for at this present 
moment.” 

So they gripped hands in silence, wherein 
many deep thoughts were hid. It seemed 
to them that the years had rolled back, and 
that they were boys together again on the 
heather hills, without a shadow on their 
careless hearts. They were happier in that 
moment than they had been for four-and- 
twenty years. 


CHAPTER XIX 


In the upper room of Christian Morison’s 
little house in the dull Bromley street, 
Isabel Farquhar sat in the red light of an 
October afternoon. A small table was before 
her in the narrow window, and upon it lay 
some painting materials and a_ scroll of 
white velvet upon which she had been at 
work. In her earlier and happier years, 
Isabel Farquhar had had some skill with the 
brush, and had been able to paint flowers 
and even birds from nature with a singularly 
beautiful touch. She had used this gift 
solely to give pleasure to others, and some- 
times to while away a dull or sad hour for her- 
self; but now circumstances had compelled 
her to turn it to some sterner account. In 
spite of her hopes, she had not been success- 
ful in obtaining the situation for which she 
had applied, and as time went by she had 
proved that for an unfriended and unrecom- 
mended person to seek employment in 
London is a hopeless task. She still re- 
mained in the haven which had been so 
willingly opened to her, alone. Her husband 
was at Winans, her daughter still in the 
household of the Fanes. From her son she 
had never received a line, although now that 
all apprehension was over she had written to 
him more than once. It was three months 
since that strange eventful night upon which 
she had taken flight from Strathdee, and 
though she was ready to admit that it had 
been a mistaken step, some stubborn quality 
in her nature forbade her attempting to 
rectify it. 

The failing light had put an end to her 
delicate work for the day, and as she sat 
there leaning her head on her hands looking 
out upon the dreary wall of red brick oppo- 
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‘He extended his hand with a somewhat wavering smile” 


site to her window, her face wore a bitter and 
almost despairing look. Her every feature 
seemed at that moment unbrightened by any 
ray of hope. Life had been hard upon 
Isabel Farquhar, she had been cheated of 
much that makes it sweet, and now in her 
grey middle age had nothing to look forward 
to but a length of lonely days, devoid of the 
sweeter interests of life. She was disturbed 
in her sad reverie by the sound of a footstep 
on the stairs, a heavier foot than that of 
Christian Morison, who often stole up for a 
few minutes to try and cheer the lonely 
occupant of her upper room. A slight 
knock came to the door, and Isabel rose as 
she gave the usual invitation to enter, but 
when she saw who stood upon the threshold 
and immediately entered, closing the door 
carefully, she gave a little cry of confusion 
and surprise. 

“ Tan Strathdee ! ” she exclaimed, “ can it 
be you in the flesh ? ” 

“Tt is I, Isabel,” he said, advancing with 
outstretched hand. ‘I should have been 
here long ago if I had been allowed. I only 
arrived in town this morning, and though I 
am getting on I found it absolutely necessary 


to rest for some hours after the journey. I 
hope I see you well.” 

As he spoke these kindly words, at the 
same time clasping her hand closely in his 
own, his eye took in every detail of her appear- 
ance. She was so sadly changed, so different 
from the brilliant creature who in the long- 
ago time had won his heart, that he found it 
somewhat difficult to command his voice. 

‘I am very well,” she answered, the 
extreme tension of feeling giving an unusual 
sharpness to her tone. “I need hardly say 
I am glad to see you. Except that you are 
a little thinner you look almost like your old 
self.” 

“Oh, I have not been seriously damaged, 
Isabel,” he answered lightly, “and all this 
fuss has been about nothing. Now, come, 
tell me what you mean by holding out like 
this. You must know that you will come 
back to Winans sooner or later, it is only a 
question of time. You are making every- 
body miserable by remaining here, and I 
could almost take my affidavit that you are 
yourself the most miserable of all.” 

*‘T don’t complain,” she said curtly, “and 
I am not going back to Winans, I told Hugh 
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so before he left. If it pleases him to go 
back and face all the contumely he has so 
well earned he may do so, but I prefer to 
bear my humiliation here.” 

‘But there isn’t any contumely, Isabel,” 
said Strathdee in the same light tones, 
apparently determined to treat the matter as 
one of small consequence. “ Dear me! it is 
not the first time two men have tried to 
wipe off old scores in a summary fashion. I 
can’t for the life of me think what you mean 
by raising such a hue and cry over it.” 

Isabel Farquhar looked at him steadily, 
and a strange smile touched her lips. 

“You speak like that, Ian, because you 
want to make it easier for me ; but you know 
as well as I that the consequences might 
have been much more serious for all con- 
cerned. It was not Hugh’s fault you were 
not left a dead man in the woods of Dee. 
Then think what a heritage of shame would 
have been left to me and to my children. I 
have forgiven my husband much, but I have 
not been able to forgive that.” 

“Well, to be quite frank with you, Isabel, 
I rather think you owe something to him 
for having dragged him away from Strath- 
It was you who laid him 
open to the charge of cowardice, and it was 
you who incited him to escape from justice, 
don’t forget that.” 

“TI did what I thought was best at the 
time,” she answered, with a touch of sullen- 
ness, “ and if you had seen him that night, 
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Ian, as I saw him, you would not be stand- 
ing up sochivalrously forhim now. He has 
written to me, of course, that he has seen you. 
What did he say in that interview ? ” 

Strathdee’s face took a softer look. 

‘* What passed between us that day, Isabel, 
is in a manner sacred; but you may take it 
from me that the old feud is buried for ever, 
and that when you return to Strathdee, it 
will be the dawn of happier days for us all.” 

Something in his voice awakened in the 
desolate woman’s heart a painful longing, 
which seemed to communicate itself to her 
mobile features; her expression became 
softer and the hard defiant look left her 
eyes. 

*‘T have not asked for your dear girl yet,” 
said Strathdee presently. “She has been a 
brave and devoted daughter to you through 
all this trouble.” 

“‘ Oh, she has,” answered Isabel fervently. 
“Tf it has done nothing but this, it has 
shown me my child’s heart, and revealed to 
me a depth of self-sacrifice and tenderest 
devotion which I could not have believed 
her to possess. I will own to you, Ian, that 
sometimes for Myra’s sake I have been 
tempted to swallow my pride and go back to 
Winans.” 

Strathdee regarded her with a look of the 
kindliest sympathy, and when he spoke his 
voice had a pleading note in it. 

“Tf you would but obey the dictates of 
your heart, Isabel, you would be a happier 
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woman. It is not for me to pass any stric- 
tures on your conduct, or to say what you 
should or should not do, but you will at 
least believe that I would only advise you as 
a disinterested friend.” 

“If I cannot believe that after all that 
has passed, Ian, I should be ungrateful 
indeed,” she said quickly. “I want to 
come. This place with its stony streets 
and pitiless crowds is killing me, but some- 
how I cannot—something keeps me back.” 

A look of intense pity crossed the face of 
Ian Strathdee. He knew her well, the pride 
high enough to reach the heavens, the 
stubborn will, the implacable bitterness of 
her race which, once roused, could scarcely 
be pacified again. What could he. do to 
bring her to some softer mood? 

“TT think if you would but allow your 
heart to guide you, Isabel,” he said gently, 
“you would never regret it. Hugh is wait- 
ing at Winans; he wanted to come with me 
and has often wanted to come during the 
last few months, but I have restrained him. 
T said that it would be better to leave you 
for a time, and that I should like to see you 
first. Will you promise me at least to con- 
‘sider what I have said ?” 

“T will try, Ian, but it is hard,” she said. 
**T believe that Hugh is sorry for what has 
happened, but what guarantee have I that 
his penitence will be lasting, or that my life 
will be less hard than it has been all these 
years ?” 

“ Everything lies in your hands now, 
Isabel, you may take my word for that. If 
you will but be your best self, and less hard 
upon Hugh, I think you may yet be happy. 
I have no right to reproach you, but I do 
think that part of the burden of your past 
unhappiness undoubtedly rests with you.” 

She bit her lip: his reproach stung her 
all the more sharply because she knew in 
her innermost heart that it was not unde- 
served. 

“T have tried to do my duty,” she said 
stiffly. “Even Hugh Farquhar will not dare 
to say otherwise.” 

“No one will deny that, but we all know 
that it is possible for those who do their 
duty to be rather unpleasant to live with at 
times,” he said, giving a home-thrust with a 
slight smile. It was not pleasant to him to 
say these things to the woman he had so 
passionately loved, and in whom he still 
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retained a tender interest, but he believed 
that it was right that he should say them, 
since no one had ever yet dared to speak 
the truth to Isabel Farquhar. 

“1 am particularly anxious that all the 
old differences should be healed, Isabel,” 
he said presently, ‘‘ because I have in view 
a great and happy change in my own life.” 

“What is that?” she asked, looking at 
him with a sudden quick interest. 

«You have not heard, of course, but I am 
sure that you will wish me joy, Isabel, when 
I tell you that I hope to marry my cousin 
Graham Leslie before Christmas.” 

She turned away from him, and began to 
gather up with a somewhat nervous hand 
the materials with which she had been 
working at the table. 

“Surely this is very sudden?” she said, 
and the hard note had returned to her 
voice. “I think I have heard you say 
before now that you would not care to 
marry her.” 

“ Ah, we say many things, especially in 
our foolish youth, Isabel, that we live to 
regret, simply because a clearer vision comes 
to us. I have misjudged Graham Leslie for . 
a great many years, just as I think you have 
misjudged Hugh. But we understand each 
other at last, and my only regret is that we 
should have been apart so long.” 

** She will be a happy woman,” said Isabel, 
with a faint smile in which there was perhaps 
a slight tinge of scorn. ‘“ We all know that 
that has been the desire of her heart for many 
years.” 

“ You are hard upon us all, Isabel,” said 
Strathdee, slightly disappointed, “ but I know 
that it is your other self that is uppermost 
at present, and that by-and-by you will be 
won to a kindlier thought. Graham is in 
London at present, she, came up with Lady 
Cameron about three weeks ago. They are 
going to Algiers next month ; it is probable 
that the wedding will take place there. She 
sent her love to you and begged me to ask 
whether she might come and see you.” 

‘¢Not here,” answered Isabel, “I could 
not bear under the circumstances to see 
Graham Leslie here.” 

She spoke with so much decision that 
Strathdee forbore to press the matter, and 
presently he took his leave, feeling much 
disappointed over the result of the interview, 
and not at all hopeful of its final issue. 
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* You will think over what I have said, 
Isabel,” he said at parting. ‘ Remember 
that it is a vital matter to many—to Hugh 
first of all, then to your children, whom you 
have deprived of a home. Remember last 
of all, to me and to Graham.” 

“You are unkind, Ian, trying to shift the 
blame from Hugh’s shoulders to mine,” she 
said passionately. ‘But yes, I will think it 
over and let you know what I decide.” 

When he was gone she turned the key in 
her door in order that she might not be 
further disturbed, and throwing herself on 
the couch buried her face in the cushions. 
The news of Ian Strathdee’s approaching 
marriage had given her a great blow, and 
she did not even trouble to disguise from 
herself the fact that it had been some comfort 
to her heart, as well as to her pride, that he 
had so long remained unmarried for her 
sake. But she had been quick enough to 
gather from the tones of his voice and the 
look in his eyes, as he spoke of his cousin 
Graham, that the old passion had died in 
his heart, and that his whole heart was now 
given to her. Perhaps that was the bitterest 
moment she had yet endured, yet out of it 
arose a determination which helped her in 
what was undoubtedly a crisis in her life. 
Pride came to her rescue. She told herself 
she would show Ian Strathdee, and the 
proud woman of his choice, that she was 
independent of them. 

We are strange and complex creatures, 
mostly at the mercy of our own moods and 
fancies. The announcement of Strathdee’s 
approaching marriage entirely changed Isabel 
Farquhar’s outlook on life. 


CHAPTER XX 


Ir was quite dark in the room when she 
heard another footstep on the stairs, fol- 
lowed by a gentle knock at the door, while 
Christian’s voice begged admittance. Some- 
what ungraciously Isabel unlocked the door 
and bade her come in. 

“Mr. Blake is downstairs, Mrs. Farquhar, 
and would like to see you. Can I bring 
him up?” 

* What can he want with me?” she said 
rather snappishly. “I have had enough of 
visitors for one day, Christian, and scarcely 
feel equal to another one.” 

‘I can tell him that,” said Christian sym- 
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pathetically. “I daresay he can look in 
again, he is often here.” 

“Did he seem anxious about it, Chris- 
tian?” 

“ Well, ma’am, I think he did.” 

“Tell him to come up, then ; I may as well 
see what he wants.” 

Isabel had not yet had speech with 
Barron Blake, although she knew him by 
sight, and also knew that Myra saw him 
very often at the house of Mrs. Fane. She 
had been so entirely engrossed with her own 
personal feelings, that she had failed to 
notice anything unusual in Myra’s manner 
when she spoke of Blake, so that she was 
totally unprepared for the errand on which 
he had come. She had long been a sincere 
admirer of Blake’s genius, and in happier 
circumstances the thought of meeting one 
whose. powers raised him so far above the 
common run of humanity would have added 
a pleasant zest to life. But she betrayed no 
elation or even interest ; her only feeling at 
the moment, perhaps, was one of irritation 
that she should have to receive him in so 
poor a place. The knowledge that the 
whole circumstances of the past months had 
not been hid from him by Myra, while it 
made the position perhaps less awkward in 
some respects, yet seemed to accentuate her 
attitude of defiance. She had no doubt at 
all in her mind that Myra had sent him to 
urge upon her the advisability of going back 
to Scotland. 

When Blake entered the room she was 
standing by the table, her fine commanding 
figure drawn to its full height, her beautiful 
face, wearing a somewhat hard and defiant 
look, was turned expectantly to the door, 
and she merely inclined her head as she 
bade him a somewhat curt good-evening. 

For a moment his accustomed readiness 
of address deserted him. He had come 
upon a personal errand of sufficient moment 
to make him anxious to produce a favour- 
able impression, yet for the moment he felt 
entirely at a loss how to open up the subject. 

“IT have to apologise for this intrusion,” 
he began in the most commonplace manner. 
‘IT suppose your daughter has not prepared 
you in any way for this visit ? ” 

“No, she has not,” replied Mrs. Far- 
quhar, rather stiffly. “I have not seen her 
for several cays, but I am pleased to see 
you. Won’t you sit down?” 
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“Presently, perhaps. I had hoped also 
to have seen Mr. Farquhar here,” said Blake 
quietly, “ but 1 understand that he is still in 
Scotland.” 

“ He is, and I do not think there is any 
likelihood of his return,” she answered, 
wondering what he could have to say con- 
cerning them both. 

“IT hardly know how to explain myself or 
my errand, Mrs. Farquhar,” said Blake. “I 
can only hope that it will not come entirely 
as a surprise. You are aware, of course, 
that during the last few months I have had 
the happiness of seeing a good deal of your 
daughter.” 

“IT know that you are a constant visitor 
at the house where she is employed,” said 
Mrs. Farquhar, regarding him steadily. “I 
also know that she has told you a good deal 
about the private affairs of her family. I 
felt inclined—naturally, you will admit—to 
resent that at first, although it was entirely 
owing to you that we discovered each other 
so soon. For that, I, at least, was not 
altogether ungrateful.” 

“That was a small matter,” said Blake, 
with a smile, “at least in comparison 
with the interest I felt. Well, I will 
not beat about the bush. I have come 
here to-day to ask you for your daughter’s 
hand.” 

These words fell somewhat formally from 
Blake’s lips. His own heart, which a happy 
love had made soft and tender towards all 
humanity, was filled with unspeakable ten- 
derness for the driven and desolate woman 
before him, but somehow she seemed to 
freeze him, and make him fear to appear 
ridiculous in her eyes. An immeasurable 
surprise dawned upon Isabel Farquhar’s 
face, and for the moment she could scarcely 
believe that she heard aright. That a man 
so distinguished both by birth and talents 
should be so far interested in Myra, espe- 
cially since she had become an obscure 
dependant, was against all her cherished 
convictions concerning the selfishness and 
pride of the world. 

‘Do you mean to say that you wish to 
marry my daughter?” she asked; and at 
the incredulousness of her voice and look 
Blake could not forbear a smile. 

‘‘That is the honour I covet,” he answered 
gravely. “I am happy to tell you, though 
perhaps you may not thank me for it, that 
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Myra herself has wished me success in my 
errand to-day.” 

**' You have spoken to Myra, then ?” she 
said hastily. ‘ But have you considered it 
well? She is nobody, she has nothing. 
You are even aware of the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances in which we are at present 
placed.” 

“T am; but what of that?” he said 
quickly. “It is Myra I want. The cir- 
cumstances in which she is placed are of no 
account to me. I love her, and if you will 
give her to me I promise you that I will do 
my utmost to make her happy.” 

** But you,” she faltered. ‘“ You are well 
born. You are rich and famous. I cannot 
understand what attraction my poor girl can 
have for such as you. I remember your 
mother, Mr. Blake, in the old days when I 
was a happy girl in Lowndes Square: what 
will she say to such a poor alliance for the 
son of whom she is justly proud ? ” 

‘“‘T have no secrets from my mother, Mrs. 
Farquhar, nor have I even taken this step 
without her knowledge and consent. I can 
assure you that she will place no obstacles 
in my way.” 

“She knows, then, that I have fallen on 
evil days since I lived in the house of Lady 
Lundie?” said Isabel quickly. “I will 
have nothing kept back from her, nor would 
I allow my daughter, poor and obscure 
although she may be, to become an unwel- 
come member of any family.” 

“You may accept my assurance, Mrs. 
Farquhar,” said Blake quietly. ‘“ My mother 
will write to you and tell you so herself.” 

“IT can’t understand it,” said Isabel Far- 
quhar musingly. ‘I was only sitting here 
before you came in, Mr. Blake, thinking 
myself forgotten by God and man,” she said, 
with a strange passion in her voice. “ Tell 
me—no doubt since you have won the 
child’s heart she has talked to you without 
restraint—are you one of those who blame 
me because—because I am here?” she 
added almost fiercely. 

“T have no right either to judge or to 
blame,” answered Blake. ‘“ But it would 


make many happy if you would return to 
Scotland.” 

‘‘T have had Lord Strathdee here this 
afternoon,” she said suddenly. 
Myra also knows that.” 

** No, she does not, for I have only come 


‘* Perhaps 
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from her now,” answered Blake. ‘ Did he 
also urge upon you the duty of returning to 
Scotland ?” 

“Oh yes, that is what he came for,” she 
said, with a faint sarcastic smile. “ 1 suppose 
I shall have to go back sooner or later, since 
the tide of opinion is so much in favour 
of it. Ido not relish the prospect, I assure 
you.” , 

They were silent a moment, with an awk- 
ward silence, which Blake scarcely knew how 
to break. He saw that she was in a highly- 
strung condition, and believed that a nervous 
breakdown sooner or later was inevitable. 
He had seldom met a woman who interested 
him more; his eye, trained to the study 
of human character and motive, saw the 
proud reserved nature struggling against cir- 
cumstances which were proving too strong 
for it. Isabel Farquhar was a woman who, 
by reason of the very strength and intensity 
of her nature, must bea stranger to the happi- 
ness which is within the reach 
of more ordinary mortals. 
She expected too much from 
life, her intense passionate 
nature exacted morethan those 
about her could pay, conse- 
quently disappointment had 
followed her persistently 
through all the years of her 
married life. Had she only 
resigned herself to the inevit- 
able, and brought the philoso- 
phic spirit to bear upon the 
conditions of her life, there is 
no doubt she would have been 
happier herself, and made 
existence more tolerable for 
those she influenced. 

She was swift to divine, at 
least in part, what was passing 
in Blake’s mind. 

‘“‘] know what you are think- 
ing,” she said, with a slightly 
melancholy smile, “ that I am 
a dreadful woman. I wonder 
that you are not afraid to risk 
your own happiness in my 
daughter’s keeping.” 

A look of unspeakable ten- 
derness lightened Blake’s grave 
face. 

« T have seen how she bears 
misfortunes,” he answered 
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simply, “ that is enough for me. Have I then 
your permission to regard the matter as settled, 
and may I write to Mr. Farquhar ?” 

“Yes, you may. I am glad tothink that 
my daughter has the prospect of such a settle- 
ment in life, and that her happiness is likely 
to be of a more enduring quality than mine 
has been.” 

She held out her hand as she spoke these 
words. Blake, strangely moved, although he 
could not have told why, raised it to his lips. 

“T thank you,” he said simply. “ My 
gratitude will best be shown by my future 
actions. I promise you that so far as it lies 
in the power of any man, I will do my utmost 
to maké your daughter happy.” 

‘‘T have no fear for her,” she answered, 
and an unbidden tear rose in her eye. 
** Myra will be content with less than I have 
been. She will nct ask so much from life.” 

Blake was struck by her words, which 
embodied his own thought. As she exhibited 


**You may tell her if you I'ke,’ she said suddenly, ‘that after 
] have seen her to-morrow I am going back to Winans’” 
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no desire to prolong the interview, he felt that 
he had no excuse to remain. 

“Tam going back to Myra now,” he said. 
“ There is no other message ?” 

She turned from him a moment to the still 
uncurtained window, from which she could 
only now see the tall trees waving above the 
roofs. Ina moment a struggle rose in her 
mind. She knew what message would make 
Myra happy, why should she hold out longer ? 
Blake waited, perhaps conscious of the brief 
conflict. 

“ You may tell her if you like,” she said 
suddenly, “that after I have seen her to- 
morrow I am going back to Winans.” 

* * * * - 

A wild rain had swept Strathdee from dawn 
to dusk ; the great hills were hidden in the 
folds of a cold impenetrable mist ; the waters 
of Loch Winans were lashed by the bitter 
wind into an angry sea. Few cared to be 
abroad ; even the most ardent sportsman had 
been driven in from the hills early in the day. 
Just before dusk, however, a solitary figure, 
with a gun over his shoulder and followed by 
a faithful dog,' came up by the loch-side 
towards the old house of Winans. All day 
he had been on the sodden moors, and his 
bag was full. He returned now simply 
because the darkness drove him in, although 
no welcome awaited him there, nothing but 
the prospect of a long solitary evening by the 
deserted hearth. If Hugh Farquhar had 
sinned, no man could say that his punish- 
ment was lacking, or that there was anything 
in his lot to be envied. 

He saw a light in the sitting-room as he 
approached the door, but it did not excite 
his wonder or curiosity, and he passed un- 
noticed into the house and up to his dressing- 
room to lay aside his wet garments, all 
unconscious of what awaited him below. 
He dressed in a leisurely fashion, looking for- 
ward perhaps with some melancholy pleasure 
to the solitary meal which awaited him. A 
long day on the moors in a driving easterly 
wind can whet a man’s appetite as nothing 
else will. When he at last descended the 
stairs and entered the sitting-room the lamps 
were lit, and a cheerful fire blazed and 
crackled in the wide chimneypiece, giving to 
the place a homely and pleasant aspect grate- 
ful to the heart of a tired and hungry man. 
These things he noted on the threshold and 
then stood still, for there was a figure sitting 
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by the hearth so like the wife who was seldom 
absent from his thoughts that a superstitious 
fear momentarily clutched his heart lest he 
saw some apparition which portended evil. 

“Don’t look so scared, Hugh,” she said 
as she rose, “I am not a ghost, but flesh and 
blood. No doubt I ought to have written, 
but I took it into my head all of a sudden to 
come back, and there was no time to write.” 
She rose to her feet as she uttered these 
words; he took a step forward into the room, 
and so they faced each other in silence for a 
moment, the husband and wife who had been 
so long estranged, and who had tasted so 
little happiness in their married life. He 
was at a loss what to say: her tone was 
friendly, and there was something in her ex- 
pression which awakened his surprise. She 
looked tired and pale, but her eye was less 
keen and hard, her mouth had lost the stern 
sarcastic curve which he had been wont to 
fear. 

“T see you hardly believe it yet, Hugh,” 
she said. “ Perhaps it wants a word of 
explanation, and I may as well give it now. 
I have been a fool to stay so long in London; 
I have seen that all along, but somehow I 
could not give in. I suppose you know that I 
have seen Strathdee ?” 

“ I know, of course, that he went to London 
for that purpose,” Farquhar replied. 

**T don’t know that what he said would 
have decided me, but something has happened 
to Myra. Barron Blake wants to marry her. 
Has he written to you?” 

“ Not yet,” answered Farquhar, more and 
more surprised. 

“Well, when I came to think over matters, 
I came to the conclusion that it would be 
better for many reasons that I should come 
back. The Blakes are a very good family ; it 
is an excellent marriage for her, Hugh, far 
better than we might have expected ; it is the 
first piece of good luck which has ever 
befallen us. It would not be right for me to 
stand in the way of her happiness, and of 
course the position I had voluntarily placed 
myself in became impossible, so I have come 
back.” 

“T need hardly say that I am glad to see 
you back on any pretext whatever,” Farquhar 
said somewhat formally. 

A faint dreary smile flickered for a 


moment on her sad mouth. 
“ It is very kind of you to say that, Hugh, 
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because I havenottreated you 
so well that you should be glad 
to see me. lamwilling,if you 
willallowme, to makeanother 
attempt. Perhaps after this 
strange upheaval we may be 
able to settle down and un- 
derstand each other a little 
better than we have ever 
done.” 

Farquhar could scarcely 
believe that he heard aright. 
Her words awakened in him 
astrangeemotion. Hesud- 
denly sat down at the table 
and dropped his head on his 
hands. She regarded him 
steadfastly for a moment, 
noting the slightly rounded 
shoulders, the whitening hair 
at the temples, the attitude 
of depression, with a great 
remorse, and there awakened 
in her heart, perhaps for the 
first time, a strange tender- 
ness towards this man who 
had erred much, but whom 
she had hindered rather than 
helped in the upward way. 

“ Don’t do that, Hugh,” 
she said almost appealingly. 
“You make me feel that I 
have been greatly to blame. 
I know I have, though it is 
hard upon me to admit it ; 
but let us begin again, let 
us both take a leaf out of 
Strathdee’s book and try and 
make the best of what is left to us.” Her 
hand fell on his shoulder: she felt it thrill 
him, but a minute passed before he raised 
his head. When he did so and saw her eyes 
full of tears he rose and folded his arms 
close about her. It was the first time in 
many years he had dared do it. Isabel 
Farquhar suffered her tired head to rest 
there, and an indescribable sweetness stole 
into her riven heart. 

“T have been a poor wife to you, after all, 
Hugh,” she said falteringly, “though my 
pride has been high enough to reach the 
heavens. We have both made many mis- 
takes; let us begin again. We are getting 








*** Don't do that, Hugh,’ she said almost appealingly ” 


old, and I at least have proved that now 
have no life apart from you.” 

“ My poor wife!” said Hugh Farquhar 
brokenly, and his clasp seemed to tell all 
the love his lips could not speak. So, 
though late, a promise of the happiness 
their own hands had dispelled came to these 
two by their long-desolate hearth. And 
though the wild wind moaned and the rain 
wept without, a gleam of summer sunshine 
seemed to warm the old house on the shore 
of Loch Winans. Tender thoughts, holy 
aspirations, throbbing hopes were there, and 
Love, long absent, spread her white wings in 
peace above that lonely dwelling. 


THE END 

























BEFORE THE DAWN 
By W. V. TAYLOR 


In the hour before the dawn, 
In the hour when dreams are true, 

When the moonlight’s on the lawn 
And the grass is hoar with dew, 






Ere the clarion cock’s astir 
Or the cattle in the byre—- 
Come and perch upon the fir, 
Come and take the topmost spire ! 


I shall wake and, through the pane, 
I thy silhouette shall see, 

I shall hear thy magic strain, nw 
Rapturous thrush !—and bless thy tree. \ 


Never thrilled through mortal ear 
Earthly music more divine ; 

Never tree-top soared so near 
God’s own Paradise as thine ! 


Let me, till the moon has set 
And the darkness stills thy strain, 

Listen ; then, with eyelids wet, 

Turn to happy sleep again. 








OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE following are the awards in the Prize 
Competition for the present month :— 


RED LETTER DAYS. 
I 


Ir seems almost impossible that I could have 
had any Red Letter Days, shut away as it 
were in a livingtomb. The next thought is, 
which are they? I have read, “It’s a poor 
heart that never rejoices ” ; and it must be a 
thankless heart that never finds anything to 
be thankful for, however dark the surround- 
ings are, however painful the suffering may 
be. 

My first Red Letter Day must have been my 
Confirmation day. What a goodly number 
met in the old parish church ; how ill I felt 
trying to walk up the aisle; but the blessing 
given and received made up for the pain and 
weariness. How beautiful the words fell on 
ear and heart, “ Defend this Thy child” ; and 
who needed it more than one so weak! Most 
truly did I feel sealed by the Spirit and 
strengthened to bear the cross of suffering 
more patiently. 

My next Red Letter Day was when I first 
could help myself a little—not to be quite 
a burden on others. What wonderful things I 
was in hopes of doing ; how often since has 
the proverb cheered me— Whom God’s 
hand rests on has God at His right hand,” 
and He does doubly bless other gifts by 
cutting off as it were one branch to strengthen 
the rest. 

My Red Letter Days now are when I par- 
take of the emblems of my Redeemer’s love, 
when He comes to sup with me, and to realise 
that He is just as graciously present in the 
humble guest-chamber as in the grandest 
cathedral—coming not as a passing stranger, 
but to abide with me, a sympathising friend. 
He whispers, “ All things are thine, beloved, 
in me, thyrisen Lord.” AndwhenIam lonely; 
or worn out with pain, He speaks of His land 
where there shall be no more sickness. He 
tells me I shall find nothing lacking to make 
me happy—that the music will be sweeter 
than any I have heard. He says: 


You shall rest amid sweet bowers 


Of flowers that never fade, 
XXVIII—30 


Or walk among the lilies 

By rivers cool and clear ; 
Nothing more shall weary thee, 
No tears shall dim thine eyes, 
But safe at rest, for ever blest, 
With me thou shalt abide. 


Are they not all Red Letter Days if He is 
with us—not only red, but tinted with gold 
from the glory of His presence. 

E. S. ALLARD, 
Maidstone, Kent. 


II 


THE sunshine does not look so bright, nor 
the grass so green in the meadows now as 
when, a small lad, I went all one summer 
along a country lane to school. How I 
envied the ploughman on the other side of the 
hedge, with the gulls flying over his head, as 
he turned up his furrow. He, with such 
liberty, had reached, in my opinion, the sum- 
mit of human happiness. But there came a 
morning, bright, sunshiny, glad. On arriv- 
ing at my destination I was informed that 
there was “no school.” The schoolmaster 
was ill, and there must be holidays for a 
week. Startling and unexpected delight! 
There was nothing for it but to return home, 
and though it is fifty years since, I re- 
member, as if it were yesterday, my shout of 
delight as I burst in on my mother to tell 
her the news of my joyous freedom. 

Another day stands out prominently in 
my memory. We were removing from one 
farm to another, quite across country, a 
region altogether unknown to me. My two 
elder brothers and myself were to drive the 
cows, pigs, and sheep slowly all the way, and 
at mid-day were to lunch by the wayside. 
The charm, the romance, the ardour of it! 
We felt just like the patriarchs driving their 
flocks when they journeyed to lands unknown. 
It was a day of heaven on earth. If ever 
mortal was in heaven I was during that 
journey. 

But both these days were eclipsed by 
another in far removed and subsequent 
years. Iwas holding the hand of my boy on 
his death-bed. 

When he first went to the Grammar 
School I had promised that however happy 
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he was when he brought home a prize I 
should be happier still. Now he had gained 
the New Testament prize, and he only 
wanted two marks to carry off the Latin one. 
(I may say the boys marked their own 
papers from correct work of the Master’s on 
the blackboard). ‘I thought,” said my 
boy, “how pleased you would be if I 
brought to you both the New Testament and 
Latin prize. I was sorely tempted to add 
two more marks, but I did not do it, and, 
oh! how glad I am to-day that I did not 
do it.” My gladness on hearing my boy’s 
steadfastness may be imagined, but not de- 
scribed. Never do I expect my heart to be 
more moved till I clasp his hand again in 
the world above. 
TT. G., 
Wallingford. 


III 


OnE of my earliest red letter days is the 
first time I went to church. It was a bright 
summer day, and I think I see myself—a 
little girl in a blue frock with velvet buttons, 
white stockings, and a Leghorn hat, which 
had newly descended to me from an older 
sister. I remember the groups of men 
standing chatting in the graveyard, or seated 
on the “thruch stones,” while the women 
quietly and reverently stepped into the holy 
place. I watched the bell as it swung to 
and fro in its ivy-clad tower, and I looked 
with awe upon the privileged person who 
pulled the rope. Of the sermon I remember 
nothing ; but I could join in singing “The 
Lord’s my Shepherd,” which I did standing 
on the seat encircled by my father’s arm. 

Another red letter day of my youth is my 
first day at school. I started one spring 
morning, along with an older brother, who 
was laden with eggs and butter for the 
schoolmaster. He bought me a yellow pen, 
a copy book and a stick of candy at a little 
shop by the wayside. Many red letter days 
I can recall during my school life and youth 
—how when the Inspector asked my class to 
name a hill, I became dux by answering 
“ Mount Ararat”; the games of hide and 
seek we played by moonlight when the corn 
was stacked in the yard ; the first time I saw 
a train ; and my first visit to a town, when I 
looked everywhere to see “ Wisdom crying 
aloud in the streets.” 


By the time I reached my first college day 
life’s work had begun, but during these days 
I laid up memories that can never weary or 
grow old. It is in one sense the happiest 
time of my life. Our kindly rector, with his 
personal interest in each individual student, 
and the men and women who taught us, 
raised our ideals and aspirations. Every 
day was a red letter day, and Saturday I 
would gladly have omitted from the week. 
The day I left I felt like exchanging a bright 
warm room filled with loving faces, for the 
cold and darkness and loneliness of the 
wintry street. 

Another red letter day to be marked by 
a cross is the day on which a dear mother 
was given back to us almost from the grave. 
After long weeks of anxious watching and 
despairing hope, a day came when our doctor 
announced that the crisis was past and she 
would live. It was a wild winter’s day, with 
a leaden sky and whirling snowflakes, and 
wreaths piled deep and high; but in our 
hearts June birds made melody, and raised 
a song of gratitude to our Heavenly Father, 
who had heard us in our time of trouble. 

Other red letter days I could tell about, 
but my space is used up. 

Mary Macraacarrt, 
Glenelg, Inverness-shire. 


IV 


WE are a happy little family, consisting ot 
father, mother, two boys and a girl, the 
eldest of whom is seven years old. We live in 
the suburbs of a city in Canada, the father 
spends his time in travelling (not for pleasure 
but gain), and our “ red-letter days ” are the 
public holidays, when we have him for a 
whole day to ourselves, or perhaps the 
Sundays that he manages to leave his travels 
and spend at home, it may be arriving late 
on Saturday evening, when the children are 
in bed. Then his first reminder that Sunday 
is here comes in a glad shout from first one 
little throat, then another, and another, so 
glad to tell “ Papa is here.” Then three little 
pairs of feet give a spring and a rush, and 
Papa is almost smothered before he is awake 
enough to realise where he is. Then soon, if 
it is cold, the little bodies are coaxed in 
beside him, or if it is warm father is coaxed 
into a regular frolic, and at every breathing 
space plied with questions such as, “ When 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


did you come? How long can you stay? 
Will you play with us? Will you read to 
us? Can we all go for a walk? Where 
have you been? What did you see? and 
many others on various subjects. Then, too, 
there is plenty to tell of what has happened 
in father’s absence, even though it may have 
been but a few days—something, perhaps, 
unusual at school, or a story the teacher 
(who is adored by the little ones) has told, or 
something wonderful to little eyes has been 
seen to pass the house. Little ones see so 
many new things and have such original 
thoughts, if only one has patience enough to 
encourage their expression. One of the 
pleasures of our “red-letter days ” is a ride 
on the cars to the city, where so much that 
is interesting to elder as well as younger 
eyes is to be seen even in passing along the 
‘streets. 

Another event which always makes a red- 
letter day is the coming of the mail from the 
dear homeland. The little ones, too, love 
to hear the news, and are always eager for 
the pictures their own special paper contains. 

£.4.c. 
Toronto, Canada. 





THE following will also be found interest- 
ing: 


AMONGST many sorrows I have had a few 
happy and important days, but the Red Letter 
day of my life, and the one I always look 
back upon with the greatest pleasure, was the 
day I had the privilege of clasping the hand 
of the poet Longfellow. I was making the 
tour of the English Lakes, and while staying 
a few days at Bowness a large party of 
Americans arrived at the hotel; two of the 
gentlemen were elderly, fine men, and very 
distinguished-looking. One of them struck 
me at once by his benevolent countenance 
and the charm of his conversation. I felt 
so wonderfully drawn towards him that after 
fable d’héte I asked one of the waiters who 
he was, and I was scarcely surprised when I 
was told he was Mr. H. W. Longfellow, who 
was travelling with his brother and his two 
daughters. I had felt from the first moment 
of his entrance that he was no ordinary 
tourist. I had long been collecting auto- 
graphs of celebrated men, and I felt how 
proud I should be to possess his. I wrote 
a short note, saying how much I should 
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value his signature, if he would grant my 
request and excuse the liberty I took, as a 
young girl, in addressing him. 

I waited the result in fear and hope, when 
in a very short time he entered the coffee- 
room and asked for me by name. Trembling 
at my own temerity I rose from my chair, 
and he held out to me an envelope con- 
taining his autograph. He said a few kind 
words, and spoke of the lovely scenery of the 
mountains and lakes of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland, asking me if I was visiting them 
for the first time. How my heart glowed 
within me as I listened, but it all too 
swiftly sped as, giving me his hand, he said 
good-bye ! 

It was, indeed, a “ gleam of sunshine,” and 
added so much to the pleasure of my tour; 
and now, as I recall that meeting, I can but 
think of his own lines: 


This memory brightens o’er the past, 
As when the sun concealed 

Behind some cloud that near us hangs, 
Shines on a distant field. 


This Children’s Poet, as he has been aptly 
called, has long “crossed the bar,” but his 
sweet songs will ever live in our hearts! 


F. M. Stopart, 
Balham, 


Tue first red-letter day in my life came 
when there was given to me a dear little 
baby-sister. I was only three years old, but 
the joy which filled me as I softly touched 
the velvety cheek and took hold of the 
funny little doubled-up hand still dwells 
deep within me, and for ever over that day 
there rests a golden glory. I have been 
told that until then I had been a lonely 
little girl who would not be charmed with 
dolls, but continually asked for a “ yeal live 
baby.” Of the loneliness I have no recol- 
lection ; it has been lost—swallowed up—in 
the joy of possession. It was another red- 
letter day when, for the first time, I took 
that little sister to school with me. 

There was a day long waited for which 
came at last, and it stands marked with a 
very red letter. As soon as my school-days 
were over, I had a great desire to fit myself 
to enter a certain walk in life, but for several 
years I could by no means gain the necessary 
permission to do so; at last, through an 
unexpected turn of affairs, that which had 
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been withheld so long was granted. Over- 
flowing with joy I immediately set out to 
make the necessary arrangements, and so 
light was my heart that I walked twelve miles 
as though they had been one. In following 
the path of my choice there was many a day 
of toil and weariness, yet the brightness of 
that red-letter day remains undimmed. 

Of many a red-marked day one may not 
write, they are like spikenard, very precious, 
and must not be scattered abroad by tongue 
or pen ; but it will surely not be out of place 
to speak of the latest red-letter days, of the 
holiday from which we have just returned. 
To tell how for the first time together we 
visited the old home amongst the hills, far, 
far away from the noise of this great city, 
and trod the paths we had trodden together 
as boy and girl. 

During those few days, which are all so 
brightly tinged with red, I think, perhaps, 
the sweetest chord was touched when we sat 
together in the dear old meeting-house, which 
for us will ever hold such sacred memories, 
and listened to the utterances of those to 
whom religion is more than an empty 
creed. 

E. Younea, 
Charlton, London, S.E. 


ONE special day stands out in my memory 
—a day which almost missed earning its 
place on the red-letter list ; in fact, the red- 
letter part did not come until I, a dis- 
appointed little child, had been “ put to 
bed,” but of to sleep. 

My sister and I had been left at home in 
the charge of governess and nurse. Our 
mother, after making every possible arrange- 
ment for our well-being, had gone away on 
a short visit, fervently wishing that she had 
never promised to leave us. 

Then, alas! she had been detained by 
illness, and the days lengthened into weeks. 

I managed to be fairly good during the 
first few weeks, but, as time went on, I grew 
worse and worse. My mother was the only 
one who really understood me, and she was 
not there. Times without number I had 
defeated my governess in hot arguments, and 
consequently felt a supreme contempt for 
my victim, particularly as the said victim 
was a grown-up person, who, as I knew, 
ought to have been clever enough to conquer 
me. 
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At last the day of my mother’s return 
arrived—I should be good again now; she 
would put everything right. But unfortu- 
nately there was some mistake about the 
trains. Bedtime came—and no mother: so 
I was left in the darkened room—a sobbing, 
forlorn little child.. My red-letter day was 
nearly gone, and it had been a horrible day. 
I had almost sobbed myself to sleep when 
the sound of carriage wheels aroused me 
and I started up in bed. My vivid ima- 
gination worked frantically. Perhaps there 
had been an accident and they were bring- 
ing mother home—dead! I almost shrieked 
aloud. When little girls in story-books had 
been naughty their mothers always died 
before they had time to ask to be forgiven. 

Not a sound escaped me—the opening of 
the front-door, a bang in the hall (I might 
have known it was the luggage), the shutting 
of the dining-room door, followed by silence. 
The silence was too much for me—I 
shrieked aloud, “ Mother! mother!” but 
the dining-room was some way from the 
nursery, and no one heard. It seemed to 
me that hours passed before, at last, a door 
opened and some one was coming upstairs. 
Nearer and nearer came the sound of foot- 
steps. Whoever it was must be near the 
top, for the seventh step had a particular 
creak of its own—it always creaked in a 
minor key. 

I strained my ears and—yes! I caught 
the faint, far-away sound of the tiny Swiss 
bell my mother used to wear on her watch- 
chain. 

A moment more, and I was sobbing for 
joy in my mother’s arms. I could be good 
now, and it was a red-letter day, after all. 

C., Wynne, 
Keswick, 





COMPETITION FOR AUGUST 1899 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
FUNE 20, 

Contributions should be written on one side of the 
paper, and should be addressed to ** The Editor," whose 
decision shall be final, and who shall have the right to 
insert in the magazine the contribution of any com- 


petitor, whether successful or otherwise. No MSS. are 
returned. 


Four prizes (books of the published price of 15s., 12s. 6d., 


10s., and 7s. 6d) ave offered for the four best Sunday 
School Lesson Outlines. 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


EW people can have understood so well as 
Mrs. Oliphant Job's utterance, that man is 
born unto trouble as the sparks fly upward. 

She had known, she was apt to say,* all the ways of 
mental suffering, and sorrow seemed to lurk in wait 
for her round every corner. Yet though her eyes 
were often dimmed and her heart was heavy, she 
made a success of life, and when she balanced up 
her joys against her sorrows, though any one hold- 
ing the scales would have waited doubtfully for the 
verdict, she declared her lot had not been unhappy, 
and that it was a blessed thing to have lived, 
because God was very good; He gave her every- 
thing. 





Mrs. OLIPHANT was born at Wallingford, but awoke 
to consciousness, as she says, at Lasswade, a village 
on the road to Dalkeith. In after years she recalled 
that a toll-bar crossed the road near their house, and 
warning barred the way into the sorrowful old world. 
But she had passed beyond the turnpike by the 
time she was six, the family settling down first at 
Liverpool and then at Birkenhead. When not 
very far into her teens, her mother had a long and 
serious illness. One gathers that this illness was 
the immediate cause of little Maggie Wilson taking 
to novel-writing. She used to sit for hours together 
at her mother’s bedside, and to beguile the time 
wrote just what came into her head. It turned out 
to be a story, which she read when the little family 
were gathered together, to their infinite amusement. 
Her earliest efforts were not published; but, 
“Passages from the Life of Margaret Maitland” 
had found a publisher when its author was but 
sixteen. Maggie's Story! It was looked upon as 
a joke, but it was one of those good jokes which 
is remembered with pleasure all one’s life, for it 
brought in £150. Mrs. Oliphant never seems to 
have failed in her literary work whether she turned 
novelist, historian, or essayist, if we except one 
occasion when—strange irony!—she most needed 
success. 





On her marriage she moved to London. A 
marked feeling of all-in-allness to one another had 
always existed between Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Oliphant, 
and her brother Frank, and Mrs. Wilson came 
southward to be near her daughter. Two children 
were born, and then Mrs. Wilson became mortally 
ill—the first of her daughter's many bitter bereave- 
ments. A few months after, her second child was 
taken also. Yet, notwithstanding these trials, there 
was much happiness in her home. Mrs. Oliphant 
was but eight-and-twenty, and we catch glimpses 


* “The Autobiography and Letters of Mrs. M. O. W. Oli- 
phant.” W. Blackwood & Sons. 


of her tripping lightly downstairs to the frocks 
she was making for her babies—and the babies, 
two of them, were safe and well. She was working 
steadily too, at this time, at her novels, which were 
already bringing her in £400 apiece. 





THEN, just when matters seemed to have settled 
into a comfortable humdrum prosperity and happi- 
ness, her husband in coughing brought up blood, 
and simply and pathetically it is recorded, ‘* And so 
the happy time came to an end.” The home was 
broken up, and Mrs. Oliphant took her husband 
to Italy in the hope of saving his life. But he 
grew worse and worse, and the fear of his death 
was strong upon her. She worked might and main 
to provide for the family, but she was a sad lonely 
woman, and it is wonderful that she could work at 
all. She used to stray into one of the small rooms 
in the Pitti, where at that time the great picture of 
the Visitation—Albertinelli’s— hung alone. “ By 
that time I knew,” she says, ‘** that another baby was 
coming, and it seemed to do me good to go and 
look at these two women, the tender old Elizabeth, 
and Mary with all the awe of her coming mother- 
hood upon her. I had little thought of all that 
was to happen to me before my child came; but I 
had no woman to go to to be comforted.” Her 
husband died in Rome six weeks before her boy 
was born, and later she retraced her sad steps with 
her three little ones to England. 





Ar this crisis she seems to have found a little 
difficulty in placing some of her articles, but her 
publishers were kind to her in financial matters. 
Her home was desolate enough, and many were 
her lamentations for her lost ones. Ever and anon 
she strikes a note of rebellion at her chastening, 
which is scarcely to be wondered at. But she rose 
above her grief and worked joyfully and unceas- 
ingly for her children. Five years after the first 
visit we find them a very merry holiday party in 
Rome. And Rome for the second time was fateful 
to her. After a four days’ illness, Maggie, her 
“sweetest hope,” her “brightest anticipation,” 
was laid to rest beside her father. Once more a 
mother’s wail goes up: ‘* The world is changed and 
my life is darkened, and all that I can do is to take 
hold of this one certainty that God cannot have 
done it without reason.” And so where, five years 
before, four had retraced their steps homeward, 
now they were but three. Still she had her two 
boys to live and work for, and once again she fought 
bravely against despair and her crushed spirit 
revived. There was a kindly lapse of years, in 
which were ‘many blinks of happiness,” and the 
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boys grew to manhood, when Cyril met with a fatal 
accident, and again the mother’s heart was pierced. 
Then the autobiography speaks of ‘‘ Cecco and I,” 
her one remaining child, and never was the tie 
closer between mother and son; but four years 
after Cyril’s death he was taken also, and two sen- 
tences speak volumes and draw the veil over what 
must have been an inconsolable grief. 

“« And now here I am alone.” 

“I cannot write any more.” 





AnD yet, though all she held so dearly was taken 
from her, she was not soured or embittered, and 
did not sink beneath her exceptionally heavy 
losses, as many of us would have done. And for 
this her sad stary may well be taken to heart, 
For one thing she fought each new trouble with 
indomitable courage. She had a great sense of 
humour, she found joy in everything that was 
beautiful, and ‘ the great joy of doing kindnesses " 
was like balm to her. She was never idle, and she 
did not allow herself to dwell more than need be 
on her grief; and, lastly, she felt that the pity of 
God was boundless, and she spoke of always being 
greatly helped by prayer and thought. As she lay 
dying her faith in God asserted itself triumphantly. 
She was so certain that she was going to recover 
what she had lost, that she seemed transfigured, 
and her room was the one cheerful spot in the 
house. ‘‘I seem to see nothing but God and our 
Lord,” were the dying words of this most bruised 
and chastened soul. 





Tue letters addressed to Mr. Sheldon concerning 
his books are so numerous that he has been obliged 
to write an open letter in reply. Touching “In 
His Steps,” he says; ‘‘ The story, when written, 
was purely imaginary. I knew of no such places 
or characters in existence. It was not founded 
upon fact, but it was written with a great desire 
that the imaginary might become real. Since the 
story was written I have heard of several characters 
who are very nearly like those in the book.” 





“THE pledge to try to do as Jesus would do has 
been taken by nearly every member of my own 
Endeavour Society, and by a very large number of 
the members of my own Church (including myself). 
Those who have taken the pledge meet at the 
close of each Communion service (six times a 
year), and we relate our experiences, ask questions, 
sing, pray, and have fellowship together. These 
consecration services are growing in usefulness and 
power, and the Church is better in every way on 
account of them. The pledge is purely voluntary, 
and those who take it do not judge those who are 
not ready to do so, At every meeting, so far, 
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additions have been made to the number who are 
willing to take the pledge. Other Churches and 
Endeavour Societies are beginning to take the 
pledge and try to live it out in business and politics 
and everywhere.” 


“Tue stories, ‘His Brother's Keeper,’ ‘ Malcolm 
Kirk,’ ‘The Twentieth Door,’ and ‘The Redemp- 
tion of Freetown,’ are founded on fact for the most 
part. ‘ The Crucifixion of Philip Strong’ is fiction, 
although there are perhaps some actual Churches 
that would do as the Church at Milton did.” 





THE priceless value of ‘ Rock of Ages” to Chris- 
tians who stand face to face with sudden death 
has once more been shown by the terrible adven- 
ture which befell a Brightlingsea workman. John 
Webb was busy at the bottom of a well when the 
sides collapsed, and five tons of earth fell in and cut 
him off from the top. Rescue work was promptly 
commenced, a pit being excavated alongside, and 
from this the workers cross-cut until they inter- 
sected the well. As they removed the earth from 
around the imprisoned man they heard him sing- 
ing, at first faintly, and then more and more dis- 
tinctly : 

Rock of Ages cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee. 


After a while the entombed man caught the wel- 
come sound of the picks and shovels, and he cried 
out cheerily, ‘‘ Tell my wife that I am trusting in 
Jesus.” Ultimately ropes were passed under his 
arms, and, after eight hours’ imprisonment, he was 
drawn to the top. 


Tue Right Hon. W. H. Wills, M.P., of Blagdon, 
states that it was on his property, in Burrington 
Coombe, in the heart of the Mendip Hills, that 
Toplady was overtaken by the storm, when he con- 
ceived the thought which has been a blessing to so 
many. There is probably no more beautiful spot in 
the district. The road winds between lofty, and, 
in some places, precipitous slopes, where the grey 
rock shows boldly among the bracken. At one 
point there is a conspicuous crag of mountain lime- 
stone seventy or eighty feet in height, a prominent 
object on the right hand to any one approaching’ 
from the Blagdon road. Right down the centre of 
this mass of stone is a deep fissure, in the recesses 
of which grows many a fern, while on the hillside 
around are trees, whose stunted growth and wind- 
worn appearance tell of the scanty soil and the ex- 
posed situation. In this fissure Toplady took refuge 
from a thunderstorm, and it was this “ cleft,” and 
this rock, which suggested the central idea of his 
beautiful hymn. 
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THE MONTH 


HE struggle against the seven-days journalism 
has begun. It will certainly be bitter; it 
may be long. On one side are money, in- 

fluence, organisation ; on the other, strong convic- 
tion, and a power not organised at present, but 
extending far among all classes and sections of 
society. The Churches stand solidly together. 
The Bishops in Convocation have condemned this 
new encroachment of secularism. Wesleyans, 
Baptists, and Congregationalists have united in 
censure. The Chief Rabbi supports the Christian 
protest. And outside the Churches hostility is 
almost as strong as it is within them. The news- 
agents have revolted against the slavery that 
threatens them. Politicians, too, are combining in 
resistance. An organised movement to boycott the 
offending newspapers and their owners is in pro- 
gress. Mr. Harmsworth, it is clear, would be glad 
to draw back if his rivals would do the same, but he 
insists that the Daily Mail cannot stop if the Daily 
Telegraph goes on. An attempt may be made to 
deal with the matter in Parliament ; but, for our 
own part, we should prefer to see the victory won, 
not by law, but by the conscience of the people. 


Tue remarkable, and almost unexpected, success 
of the Cromwell celebrations in London and else- 
where, and the voices of the Press —for once 
almost harmonious — show that the Protector’s 
true character is at last understood; that he is 
almost universally recognised as a great and noble 
Englishman. Our historians—Carlyle, and Gar- 
diner, and Green—have done their work: they 
have dispelled the delusions, exposed the slanders, 
by which Cromwell's glory was once obscured. 
No one in his senses supposes him to have been 
perfect. As Coleridge says, ‘‘ No man of that age 
saw the truth, the whole truth; there was not light 
enough for that.” But Cromwell, as we now 
know him, was not only an heroic figure in an heroic 
age, but represented all that is best and soundest 
in our national character, and was both a great 
soldier and a great statesman. He valued birth— 
he tells us so; but valued character more. He 
fought with all his heart until the battle was won ; 
but he was always eager “‘ to be out of our trade of 
war.” His desire was to ‘‘keep things equal” 
between conflicting theologies and creeds, so far as 
concerned the State. Our national strength, so he 
held, was given us that we might relieve the 
oppressed—those to whom we are united by a 
common faith not less that those who are one 
with us in blood. And in all doing and all endur- 
ing, in small things as in great, he felt himself to 
be ‘the Lord’s servant,” convinced that ‘in all 
hazards His worst is above the world’s best.” 


Tue Centenary celebrations of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society have been full of interest. Indeed, 
the energy with which its work is sustained, the 
enthusiasm and the devotion that it inspires, and 
the unmistakable sense of life and vigour which it 
displays in all parts of the country may reassure 
us, far more than any political or ecclesiastical 
demonstrations, that the Protestantism of the 
nation is sound at the core. So long as the mis- 
sionary spirit retains its force, the Evangelical 
party in the English Church—even if proscribed 
from power and place—will continue to hold its 
own. Perhaps the two most striking incidents in 
the London commemoration were the addresses 
given by native preachers from India and Africa, 
and the thanksgiving service in the Albert Hall. 
The speeches and sermons of the native clergy 
should compel those who imagine that native 
Christianity is a blend of imposture and self- 
interest to look at the facts with less prejudice 
and larger insight. And the demonstration in the 
Albert Hall, magnificent and impressive as it was, 
showed clearly that the society has not been de- 
moralised by success. ‘‘Not as though I had 
already attained” is a warning that it is in no 
danger of forgetting. Though much has been 
done, infinitely more remains, not merely undone, 
but unattempted and untouched. 


Ir is time that every citizen who has the future of 
his country at heart, without distinction of party, 
should use his influence to convince his political 
leaders that they must accept the principle of Mr. 
Robson's Bill; that they must put an end to the 
slavery which thousands of the children in our 
schools are now enduring. It is not the half-timers, 
but the full-timers, who are concerned. Of these 
144,000 are known to be employed for wages, lead- 
ing a double life in school and at work ; and these 
figures, scandalous as they are, inadequately repre- 
sent the enormity and the extent of the evil. “‘One 
boy of six delivers milk for twenty-eight hours a 
week, a girl under six does the same for thirty-five 
hours, and a boy under six makes bricks and earns 
3s. 6d.a week. Nearly 800 children are employed 
for more than fifty hours a week, while 75 work for 
more than seventy in the seven days. A boy in the 
sixth standard delivers newspapers for one hundred 
hours a week, and a greengrocer’s boy, aged twelve, 
starts for London at 2.30 a.M., returns about 9.30, 
and then attends school.” Whatever hardships 
may defy legislation, with these it is possible to 
deal. 

Tue debate in the House of Commons on the 
Clergy Discipline Bill showed how deeply popular 
feeling is stirred by the Church crisis. Not many 
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subjects would so crowd the benches on a languid 


Wednesday afternoon. The Bill was thrown out, 
it is true. But the Government, strong as they 
are, felt that open resistance would have been 
dangerous; and so the Attorney-General was put 
up to move an amendment deprecating immediate 
legislation, but implying that the Government will 
deal by law with clerical lawlessness if it continues. 
The Bishops, in fact, are tohave one more opportunity 
of recovering the confidence that they have lost. 





WHATEVER may be the issue of the Conference on 
Disarmament, even if the result should exceed the 
most sanguine expectations, our wisdom and our 
safety will still be found in removing occasions of 
strife. Lord Salisbury has done us good service 
already in his agreement with France as to our 
relations in Africa: he has added to our debt by 
his more recent arrangement with Russia for de- 
fining the interests of the two nations in China. 
This convention, it is true, deals with railways only; 
but the experience of the last few months has 
taught us that every new line of rail—one might 
almost say, every question of management involved 
in it—is apt to lead to wrangling and to provoke 
a feeling of irritation and suspicion. A distinct 
understanding that Russia on her side shall confine 
her railway enterprise and interest to the country 
north of the Great Wall, and that we shall keep 
ours to the south of it, is in itself a manifest gain. 
But this is not the only gain. It is a step towards 
friendship to begin agreeing. To set up the habit 
—to get into the way of mutual concession—is a 
fresh security of peace. And there can be no surer 
way of convincing Russia, as we wish to convince 
her, that we are neither hostile nor afraid. 





A GrEatT religious movement is going on in France 
—one that may profoundly affect the religious life 
of the nation. Protestantism, since it accepted 
State protection and control, has lost its ardour 
and its energy. Roman Catholicism, between the 
encroachments of Vaticanism and the progress of 
science, has become less and less credible to the 
French mind ; and so the people have fallen back 
on blank unbelief. But now an Evangelical force 
is stirring among the Romanist clergy. They are 
getting back to the Gospel from the Fathers. Many 
of them are breaking the fetters that bind them, 
and are grasping at a larger faith. And as the 
light comes to them, they are spreading it abroad 
among the people to whom they have been accus- 
tomed to minister. They have as leaders, not 
obscure and ignorant priests, but men like the 
Abbé Charbonnel and the Abbé Bourrier, whose 
article in the Contemporary Review will enlist Eng- 
lish sympathy for his cause and his colleagues. 
They already have an organ with a considerable 
citculation—Le Fournal Chrétien ; and they are now 
establishing a training-college for ex-priests, to 
prepare them to be missionaries and apostles of 
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reform. Popular feeling is in the main friendly to 
the men who have been true to their faith, and 
have come out of the Roman Catholic Church 
instead of keeping their doubt and convictions to 
themselves, Once no abuse would have been too 
bad for them. Now they are known as the 
“ Evadés": secession is an “‘ escape,” not a deser- 
tion. 





Dr. TuGwett, the Bishop of Eastern Equatorial 
Africa, has been made the defendant in a libel 
action of anew kind. He stated ina letter to the 
Times that 75 per cent. of the Europeans who die 
on the East Coast of Africa owe their fate to exces- 
sive drinking. He may have put his figures too 
high, but the facts are notorious. The local 
Chamber of Commerce, however, not content to 
deny his statment or to disprove it, have taken out 
a summons against him and haveserved it. Unless 
the Bishop in some way has brought his charges 
against individuals, it is difficult to see how any 
action can lie. If a corporation, as it is said, has 
no conscience, a Chamber of Commerce has no 
character ; and it is hardly possible to libel society 
at large in such a way as to justify the recovery of 
damages. Possibly, the real cause of offence may 
be found elsewhere. Bishop Tugwell has taken an 
active part in urging that the liquor traffic with 
native races should be suppressed; and his 
advocacy, if not always judicious—he seems in one 
case to have mixed up beads and brandy in his 
statistics—was strong and effective when he spoke 
of the actual evil that he had seen with his own 
eyes. And the men whose profits are endangered 
may be seeking to retaliate in this way. If so, 
they have blundered : a little persecution turns a 
man into a hero. 





THE prospects of peace and progress in Uganda 
have become brighter. With the defeat and cap- 
ture of the two chiefs, Mwanga and Kabarega, two 
centres of disturbance have disappeared. It would 
be hard to say which of these two worthies has the 
worse record. Mwanga, the ex-King of Uganda, 
instigated the murder of Bishop Harrington. 
Afterwards he turned Christian to serve his own 
ends. When deposed for misconduct, he intrigued 
and mutinied; he tried to play off the Germans 
against the British; and since his flight he has 
done his best to keep alive disaffection and to stir 
up disorder. In Kabarega, of Unyoro, he found a 
natural ally,—a notorious slave-raider who, resent- 
ing the suppression of that unholy traffic, has done 
as much harm and has given as much trouble as 
he could, not stopping short of murder even. With 
these two a portion of the Soudanese mutineers had 
banded themselves: and, although there are still 
disturbing elements in another district, it will be 
an easy task to deal with these separately now that 
our most formidable antagonists have been crushed 
by a single blow. 





